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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 





The German Emperor as Shown in His 
Public Utterances 
By CuristiAn Gauss, of Princeton University 


Without question the fairest, as it is one of the most illu- 
minating, presentations of this much disputed character. In it 
may be traced with no little clearness growth of the Em- 

the extent to which his ideas have really gone 
t of German =< ore the course he has taken 


$1.25 net; postage extra 





Germany Embattled: 
AN AMERICAN INTERPRETATION 
By Oswa.Lp GARRISON VILLARD 


‘ This timely and interesting book is of special value, because 
it states y's case with extreme fairness before pointing 
out why it is that American traditions and institutions make 
it impossible for most Americans to take J side i in the ee 
Some of the ive chapter headings “Germany 
> ys," “German _Militarism rn 
in 
$1.00 net; postage extra 





The Democracy of the 
Constitution 
By Henry Casot LopGe 


Most of these addresses and essays 
are immediate in their value, as they deal 
with such topics as the initiative, referen- 
dum, recall of judges, and constitutional 
amendments. The author has boldly 
presented facts and advanced arguments 
balanced by logic and understanding. 
The volume includes: “As to Antholo- 
gies,” ‘“‘ The Origin of Certain American- 
isms," and “Diversions of a Conva- 
lescent."” 


this is 


$1.50 net; postage extra 





AMERICA 
WORLD 
WAR an 


y 
Theodore Roosevelt 


“‘Among all the books on the 
world war which have been 
issuing from the presses in an 
wsenting 6 stream since it began, 

e one that concerns 
us Americans most vitally.” — 
New York Tribune. 

75 cents net; postage exira 


Plays by Leonid 
Andreyeff 


“THE LiFE oF MAN,” “THE Sa- 
BINE WoMEN,” “THE BLACK 
MASKERS”’ 


Translated from the Russian, with 
introduction by F. 

Scott and C. L. MEADER 

This is the authorized translation 4 
the first time into English of three 
by the i, of living Russian 
atists. plays, w have made 
Andreyeff's fame not only in Russia but 
throughout Europe, are am: 

d ‘ound! 


ern times, 
lication in our own 
iterary and dramatic event of 
interest. $1.50 net; postage extra 








Footings for Faith 
By Wiii1aM Pierson MERRILL, Pastor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Cc hurch 


J ay by the pomons 
science, which 


aple of to-day. It is written with appre- 
ese doubts and with sympathy with 


$1.00 net; postage extra 


Narratives of the Insurrections. 
1675-1691 
Edited by Proressor C. M. ANDREws, of Yale Uni- 
versity 


est new a oy ty 4 the -s— — Narratives of Early Ameri- 
esting Ug —y yp yt t 4 
so far pu! t most y important 

an American. 


$3.00 met; postage extra 





The Modern City 
AND ITs PROBLEMS 
By Freperic C. Howe 


A fresh and stimulating study of the modern city in all its 
phases beginning with the study of the city as the centre of 
civilization the po ene city and the mediaval town, and 
up the relat the city to the state, the questions 
municipal ny rule, the city charter, municipal administra- 
tion in Germany and Great Britain, etc. 


$1.50 net; postage extra 


The Present Military Situation in the 
United States 


oY, a Vinton GREENE, Major-General 


A statement without pessimism or any alarmist tendency 
of the extent of our un inees and of the pesfectly snus 
and practicable met! of meeting it. 


75 cents net; postage exira 
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Deep Edition 
Sea 11 Volumes 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


Bound in Sea Blue Limp 
Leather 


JUST OUT 
A SET OF SIX 


Contains: Gaspar Ruiz, The 
Informer, The Brate, An Anarchist, 
The Duel, Il Conde, Of The Brute. 


New York “Times” says: 

He is at his best in his tale of the sea “The Brute,” a 
sailing-ship that tried to kill her man on every voy: 
He must be a benighted landlubber who is not caught 
this picture of a strange world and its strange ways. 


Other Volumes of the ‘“‘Deep Sea’’ Edition 


ALMAYER’S FOLLY, AND AN OUTCAST 
OF THE ISLANDS 
Mr. Conrad's first and second novels. 

“The figures in these books live for us, and above and 
beyond them are the power of presentment, the marvelous 
faculty for the absolute creation of atmosphere, the genius 
for description.”— SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, K. C. fi 
in the North American Review. 


FALK Contains ° Falk,” “Amy Foster,” and “To-morrow.” 
*Palk’ leaves one retinas to declare that the writing 


of that one story would be sufficient to place him among 
the immortals.""—New York Times. 


TYPHOON 
“To read a story like‘ oon’ is to undergo an almost 
ehyeeel expense. It is unforgettable.""—HILDEGARDE 


ROMANCE (With FORD MADOX HUEFFER) 
e’ is indeed a work of blazing imagination. 
It is a sheer novel of adventure, and the glory of it lies in 
its color and shifting lights.""— RICHARD CURLE, in 
“Joseph Conrad.” 


CHANCE Fifth Large Printing 
**Chance’ is a book that could have been written by 

no one but a master —a book which 3 is well nigh a duty 
for every lover of good sy FA to read SS SASIL KING, 
author of “The Inner Shrine,’ 
YOUTH Contains “Youth,” “Heart of Darkness,” ond 
“The End of the Tether.” 

“To read it is in some sense to live again, and that, I 
think, is the highest roles that can be lai a a work of 
the imayination.””— HENRY L. MENCKEN 


LORD JIM 
cones thet I 2 ‘oak cu! = SAI is BELASCO. 
THE NIGGER OF THE NARCISSUS 
A Tale of the Forecastle. 
Joseph Conrad says: 


* This is the book, by which, not as a novelist per. 
haps, but as an artist striving for the utmost sincerity ca 
expression, I am willing to stand or fall.” 


*TWIXT LAND AND SEA 


Contains “A Smile of Fortune,” “The Secret Sharer,” 
“Freye of the Seven Isles.’ 


““Mr. Conrad has never painted more vivid scenes of 
nature or looked more deeply into the hearts of his charac- 
ters than in this moving book.""— The Outlook. 


Each volume $1.50 net 





DOUBLEDAY PAGE & COMPANY 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


An Invaluable Reference Book just 
issued in Lippincott’s Reader’s 
Reference Library 


Heroes and Heroines 


of Fiction 
MODERN PROSE AND POETRY 


Crown Sve. Half Morocco, gilt top. $3.00 met. Postage extra. 


By WILLIAM S. WALSH 


In this invaluable reference book Mr. Walsh has 
compiled the famous characters and famous names in 
novels, romances, and dramas. These are 
classified, anal and criticised and supplemented 
with citations from the best authorities. Much infor- 
mation of a curious and unusual kind is also given. 
The volume makes a notable addition to Mr. Walsh’s 
other books, ‘‘ Handy Book of Curious Informaticn,’’ 
‘Curiosities of wae he Customs,’’ and ‘‘ Handy Book 
of Literary Curiosities,’’ and the Lippincott’s Reader’s 
Reference Library of which they form a part. 


Descriptive Circular Sent on Request 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 




















Harvard Press Books 


Chaucer and His Poetry. By Georce 
Lyman Kitrrepce. Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of 
English in Harvard University. Sve. Cloth. 230 pages. $1.25 net. 
An interpretation of Chaucer as a humanist, and 

therefore significant to allages. Prof. Kittredge has 

brought to it the full mellowness of his scholarship, 
and a lively and appreciative humor that casts many 
new lights on the greatest of English narrative poets. 


Mediaeval Spanish Allegory. By 
CHANDLER RATHFON Post, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 


fessor of Greek and the Fine Arts in Harvard University. 12mo. 
Cloth. 320 pages. $2.25 net. 


The development of Castilian allegory from its 
appearance in the vernacular of the thirteenth century 
to its culmination in the fifteenth showed more inde- 
pendence than has yet been recognized. Among the 
objects of this volume is to disprove borrowing from the 
Italian usually attributed to Imperial and his followers. 


The Mary Carleton Narratives. By 
Ernest Bernsaum, Ph.D., Instractor in English in 
Harvard University. 8ve. Cloth. 106 pages. $1.00 net. 

The career of the once famous adventuress, Mary 
Carleton, is not without lively human interest in 
itself; but the especial value of this study lies in its 
disclosure that her supposed biography is in reality 
a novel, anticipating the journalistic methods of 
Daniel Defoe. This discovery explodes the doctrine 
that the art of serious realistic fiction was not prac- 
ticed in the restoration period. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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New Books of Authentic Importance 


THE VALLEY OF FEAR 4 New Sherlock Holmes Story By A. Conan Doyle 


A full-length Sherlock Holmes novel, half of it laid in America. Holmes’s detective genius solving an 


amazing 
murder mystery; Dr. Watson and the Baker Street rooms. And throughout a feature which makes this differ 
from all other tules of Holmes. 


Ready March Ist. Color illustrations by Arthur I. Keller; color jacket. Net $1.25 


RED FLEECE By Will Levington Comfort 


Marching with the Russian advance are the heroic revolutionists, nursing the sick, urging men to cease firing, 
risking summary execution. , Among them was a white-browed girl who showed to a young American corre- 
spondent the crime of war and the glory of love. Literature that stirs with noble life. 

Ready March Ist. Picture jacket in full color. Net $1.25 














PATHS OF GLORY By Irvin S. Cobb 
Cobb has seen the glory of war, the impressiveness of the big guns, and the German columns, but with eyes of 
genius he has seen in the solemnity of stilled trenches and es the horror of war. In these pictures of war 
which the whole country is discussing is the biggest argument for Peace. Picture jacket in r. Net $1.50 
MUSHROOM TOWN By Oliver Onions 





A beautifully different novel. The story of a boom-town, of the coming of mammoth piers and Ferris wheels to 
a dreaming seashore village, evicting the gulls and the dreams. An epic of the Restless Generation. 


HERE’S TO THE DAY! 
By Charles Agnew MacLean and Frank Blighton 


A — story of the Great War, of Zeppelins, aeroplanes, the mist of gray-clad men, and an American man 
and girl who were caught in the hopper of death and had to escape with dramatic pluck. 


Picture jacket in color. Net $1.25 


THE WOODEN HORSE By Hugh Walpole 


The first P the gray in America of one of the most charming novels by the distinguished author of FORTITUDE— 


Net $1.25 











a story of the gray cliffs of Cornwall, the haunted moors, and the surprise brought by an unrepentant yg) 

et $1.2 
THE VEILS OF ISiS By Frank Harris 
Stories yom executed, sharply dramatic, with strange and fascinating backgrounds, by the famous author 
of THE BOM Net $1.25 
ARUNDEL By E. F. Benson 





With the wit he showed in DODO and a greater vision of the power of love, Mr. Benson tells how Edward, the 
player of croquet, padded in the cotton wool of comfort, heard the roar of jove’s flame and saw a miracle. 
Ready March Ist. Picture jacket in color. Net $1.25 





THE THEATRE OF IDEAS Henry Arthur Jones 
A burlesque on the Peace Movement and on the faddy theatre cults, with three brilliantly dramatic plays; a book 
essential to all theatre-goers. Ready March Ist. Net $1.00 
JAMES By W. Dane Bank 
ee 

The frank story of the business buccaneer. “We hasten to salute a writer of power and insight. The book, 
brief but pregnant, flashes a life story.”—London Daily Mail. Net $1.25 


THE MAGIC TALE OF HARVANGER AND YOLANDE By G. P. Baker 


A silver-wrought fantasy of mediaeval towers and love’s pilgrimage. 
End-papers and jacket in color. Net $1.35 











WHY | AM A SOCIALIST By Charles Edward Russell 
New edition with an important new authoritative chapter: ‘Socialism and the Great War.” Net $0.50 
NEIGHBOURS By Herbert Kaufman 
A revelation of the people one forgets in car and home and office. Net $0.75 
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Publishers in America for HODDER STOUGHTON 
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New and Forthcoming Macmillan Books 





New Fiction, Poetry and Drama 


H. G. Wells's New Novel 

BEALBY 
By H. G. hed gaya par. YU by new story of an 
ambitious boy, d humorous as his 
previous nov ype to of 1 ~ Isaac Harman.” 


Ready in March. $1.35 
Eden Phillpotts’s New Novel 
BRUNEL’S TOWER 


5 EDEN PHILLPOTTS. The interesting story 
@ regenerated character, probably the most 
notable novel of the author of ‘Faith Tresilion,"’ etc. 


Ready in March. $1.50 
Arthur Stringer’s New Novel 
THE HAND OF PERIL 
By ARTHUR STRINGER. A _ good detective 
story with an unusual theme and involved situa- 
tions developed with consummate skill. 
Ready in March. $1.35 
St. John G. Ervine’s New Novel 
MRS. MARTIN’S MAN 
By 8ST. JOHN G. ERVINE. “Mrs. Martin is a 
singularly original, absolutely alive and id make.* 
woman, whose acquaintance everyone should ma 
$1.35 
Ernest Poole’s New Novel 
THE HARBOR 
By ERNEST POOLE. A stirring story of New 
York harbor and city life, of social and industrial 
development. $1.40 


James Stephens's New Book 


SONGS FROM THE CLAY 


By JAMES STEPHENS. A ary book of verse 
by the author of * Insurrections, " “The Crock of 
Gold,” ete. * Original, varied. “with a keen sense 
of humor." $1.25 





Robert and Elizabeth B. Browning's New Book 
NEW POEMS 


Rabindranath Tagore’s New Book 
SONGS OF KABIR 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Sympathetic 


versions of the spiritual songs of the great Hirdu 
Se. One of Mr. Tagore’s most important 


$1.25 
John Masefield’s New Book 
PHILIP THE KING 
And Other Poems 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. ‘Impressive drama, 
werful verse, incl the finest poem inspired 
England by the war.’ $1.25 
Fannie Stearns Davis's New Book 
CRACK O’ DAWN 
BY Panne | Sa AaS LA (Mrs. A. McK. 
Gifford). w book of poems by i the author of 
*“* Myself an L . distinguished by melody and beauty 
of expression. $1.25 
Alice Brown’s $10,000 Play 
CHILDREN OF EARTH 


i, ALICE BROWN. “The $10,000 American 
Play selected from thousands submitted in the 
‘Ames’ Competition. ..A charming, unusual, New 
England story." $1.25 


Israel Zangwill’s New Play 
PLASTER SAINTS 


By japan, ZANGWILL. A powerful play of 
ae peedera provincial life A the author of 
“Tr Melting Pot. Ready in March. 


New Books on Education, Philosophy and Religion 


EDUCATION THROUGH PLAY 
By. H. 8. CURTIS. An expert consideration of 
the educational value of play by the former Secre- 
tary of the Playground Association of America. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


By W. CHANDLER BAGLEY. An authoritative 
treatment of school management defining the 
definite purpose of discipline. $1.25 


THE LESSON IN APPRECIATION 


By F.H.HAYWARD. An interesting presentation 
ideas in teaching literature, art and music. 
Ready this week. 


PRINCIPLES of SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Edited by PAUL MONROE, Ph.D. Written by 
specialists, and covering the whole field of secondary 
education, its purposes and its problems. $1.90 


THE RISE of MODERN RELIGIOUS IDEAS 
By ARTHUR C. McGIFFERT. A valuable, in- 
teresting, exposition 4 b=) setae. vette eet a 
influence of religious th 

MODERN RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS © 


tf J. N. FARQUHAR. A comprehensive survey 
present-day religious tendencies in India. 
Illustrated. $2.50 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Order 


‘aith and 
By GEORGE HODGES Dean Hodges’s valuable 
manual of information on Episcopalian doctrine and 
discipline. $1.25 
THE RECONSTRUCTION of THE CHURCH 
With Regard to its Message and Program 
By PAUL MOORE STRAYER. Dr. Strayer’s 
lucid lan for the efficient modernization o the 
Church's spiritual message. $1.50 


New Books on Politics, Economics and Commerce 


THE PANAMA CANAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE COMPETITION 


By LINCOLN HUTCHINSON. An important 
work on the econo and commercial relations of 
the two great connected trade areas. $1.75 


ANCIENT CIVILIZATION 
By ROSCOE LEWIS ASHLEY. An ingevesting 
work of ready reference for the student and 
reader on civilization from the earliest ods of 
history. $1.20 





THE WORLD WAR 

By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN. “The one, 

the Great, Ws unbiassed book on the real causes of 

|S t War from the viewpoints of each — 

nvolved 1.25 

AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF GOVERNMENT 

By LIEUT.-COL. L. H. HOLT. An compet stud M 

course on the principles of tical ience wit 

illustrations from our own and foreign aes 
2.00 
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THE THREE-PLY THREAD OF LIFE. 


Mankind is always within six months of 
starvation, and therefore it must work — that 
is, act. And when it gets a day off and turns 
to play it generally chooses a play of action. 
Action is as universal as the casing air. And 
this action,— the action of stokers and steve- 
dores, of locomotive firemen and ironworkers, 
of doctors facing contagious disease or lawyers 
fighting graft and injustice, of women in 
childbirth or the charge of families,—is full 
of heroism and dignity. Nine-tenths of us, 
probably, deserve the Iron Cross. But the 
decoration would have no value if so profusely 
bestowed. We have to have representatives in 
glory. Real distinction in the active life is 
only for the chosen of a few favored classes. : 

Thucydides, describing the return of Bra- 
sidas, the Spartan general, after a victorious 
expedition, says: ‘‘He was received almost as 
if he had been an athlete.’’ We suppose that 
the player who kicks a goal or makes a home 
run does receive applause more tumultuous 
and dizzying than falls to the lot of any other 
mortal. But the fame of a Brasidas is rather 
more permanent. Of all men of action, in- 
deed, the final and most satisfying award goes 
to the soldier. Statues are erected for them, 
histories are written around them, they live in 
legend and the memory of the people. The 
world recognizes that they risk more than other 
men, and as a rule from more unselfish mo- 
tives. Generals of course do not to-day lead 
picturesque charges; but before they get to be 
generals they have to chance their lives again 
and again. They are the most concentrated 
examples of that heroism which is the ideal of 
the race. Explorers, discoverers, pioneers of 
various, kinds, deserve to and do attract the 
admiration of mankind. 

Statesmen are far less deep in our affec- 
tions. For one thing their actions are not so 
open and straightforward. They mine like 
moles in the dark. For another thing, they are 
a protected class, and do not much risk life or 
limb. But they have great issues in their 
hands, and genius and devotion will make 
their memories sacred. Opportunity, how- 
ever, plays a great part in their success. We 
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are all potentially politicians. Probably every 
third man one meets on Broadway or Chestnut 
street would make a tolerably decent Presi- 
dent of the United States. As they say of 
Hamlet, the part plays itself. The nation 
speaks and acts through its representative. 

It is a mere truism to say that the men of 
action are the servants of the men of thought. 
The contemplators, the meditative minds, are 
the real dynamos that move the world. They 
are the earthquakes, the volcanoes, which 
every now and then break up the crust of 
formulas that is always tending to thicken 
over human life. Gautama, profoundly dis- 
satisfied with his palace and his princeship, 
puts on the yellow robe, takes up the begging 
bowl, and becomes a guide to a quarter of the 
human race. Christ, born in a manger, con- 
fronts the Roman Empire, and in time it van- 
ishes before him. Socrates, amid the most 
brilliant civilization the world has ever known, 
starts questionings about the soul and the good 
of life which after a while tumble that civ- 
ilization down. Luther looks at the Roman 
Catholic creation of Europe and sees that it is 
not good, and it is shaken by his breath. Rous- 
seau sees the horror of the ancien régime and 
finds watchwords and formulas for the new 
age. The latest example of a thinker’s power 
has been so much discussed that it is hardly 
worth while to advert to it, except to say that 
it is a revolt against Rousseau’s revolt. The 
doctrines of liberty and equality had been car- 
ried so far that it seemed to him time for the 
ideas of rule and superiority to assert them- 
selves. 

All these thinkers drew after them vast 
agitations, changes, revolutions. Probably 
more than half the wars which the historic 
world has known can be directly traced to 
them or their like. The struggles between the 
Eastern and Western Roman Empire, the 
Mohammedan invasions,.the Crusades, the 
Thirty Years’ War, the French Revolution and 
Napoleonic Wars, all these conflicts and many 
more received their impetus from thinkers 
who desired only the good of man. 

And undoubtedly they have wrought his 
good. The clash of ideas and ideals has kept 
humanity fluid. Even if it could be cast in a 
mould of perfection, that would only be a liv- 
ing death. But full of imperfection as it is, 
too much rest means decay and degeneration. 
If the ocean were still it would stagnate; but 
the winds and waves that send ships to the 





bottom, and eat away the confining coasts, 
keep the waters salt and sweet. 

The thinkers, then, are at once destroyers 
and saviors. The destruction they work is so 
frightful that men instinctively sense them, 
before their theories get into operation, and 
offer them the cross, the hemlock, the prison 
cell. If they escape these things it is because 
they seem so harmless that their fellows think 
them of no account. Mrs. Darwin once called 
her cook into consultation to provide some 
dainty to tempt her husband’s appetite, which 
was failing. ‘‘Begging your pardon, Mum, 
but if Mr. Darwin would do a little work he 
would have an appetite.’’ ‘‘But Mr. Darwin 
does work,’’ objected her mistress. ‘‘Him 
work !’’ said the cook. ‘‘ Why, I see him with 
my own eyes this morning sitting for two 
hours in the garden, looking at an anthill.’’ 
The only work Darwin did was to tear down 
the dam-wall of tradition and let out on the 
world a ravaging, but possibly a fertilizing, 
flood. 

But we cannot be soldiers in the war of ideas 
all the time. We must have rest, recreation, 
happiness. There must come halcyon days, 
hours of charm and effortless exaltation. And 
that is what the creative minds give us. 
Theirs is an almost flawless bestowal. Shake- 
speare does not declare war, Rembrandt does 
not bombard cathedrals, Beethoven does not 
starve out populations. They give us the keys 
to another world,—a world enough like ours 
to be intelligible to us, but fairer, more glo- 
rious, more perfect, and infinitely more amus- 
ing. And our residence in that world is not 
merely a refined kind of lotus-eating, which 
lifts us up as gods for the moment only to drop 
us back on the hard stones of reality; it is not 
only ‘‘the world’s sweet inn of rest from 
troublesome annoy’’; no,—it is a school of 
virtue. The precepts of the prophets do not 
really do us as much good as the examples of 
the poets. The great, the magnificent, the 
lovely, are there for us to admire and imitate; 
and the evil, the horrible, the grotesque, are 
there for us to avoid or laugh at. All art must 
have its shadow to make its light stand out. 
The deeper the shadow the more vivid the 
light; but it is the light which attracts. 

Being so rich and almost blameless in their 
gifts to man, one should think that the poets 
in words and sounds and colors and forms 
would be welcomed, or at least would escape 
being stoned as the prophets are. But the 
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generality of them are starved in life and pur- 
sued with malignant rancor after death. 
What fables are existent about Shakespeare 
and Moliére! What pitiful picayune gossip 
about Coleridge and Shelley and Poe and Car- 
lyle! The eternal whipper-snapper is like 
Gulliver perched upon the shoulder of Glum- 
dalelitch, and only sees rugosities and sores in 
what to equal eyes is the complexion of health 
and goodness. The hand of mediocrity gravi- 
tates inevitably towards the mud. Anything 
shining only attracts it as a target. The 
seandal-mongers ought to have their mouths 
washed out with soap and an odorless excava- 
tor put to work on their minds. 

It is a three-ply existence which we possess, 
and we ought not to follow exclusively any one 
of the strands. Absolute devotion to the active 
life brings us out at a pretty low level of intel- 
ligenece. The contemplative mood is divorced 
from practicality, and is likely to make us 
persecute and kill one another because of dif- 
ferences of opinion on points of theology or 
about the summum bonum. We can lose our- 
selves in art; but there, too, we get out of 
touch with reality, and lacking knowledge of 
the world will not even know what is good art. 
The wise thing is to exercise all our facul- 
ties; but unfortunately in order to do any- 
thing important we must concentrate. We 
must save all our oil for one lamp. Hence the 
men of action will continue to persecute the 
prophets whom sooner or later they must obey ; 
and both will brush aside the creative artists 
who do the least harm, and who add some- 
thing of permanent value to the common stock 


of the world. CHARLES LEONARD Moore. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


POETRY AND EFFICIENCY — dare we name the 
two in the same breath, or even on the same 
day? And will the poet and his dream ever 
be subjected to the indignity of the efficiency 
test, ever be brought so low as to have their 
efficiency curve plotted by some efficiency ex- 
pert? Heaven forbid! Yet in these days 
when economies, linguistics, ethics, and even 
polities, are being brought into line with 
mathematics and the other exact sciences, can 
one hope that poetics will escape the general 
doom? Already, if we mistake not, some ambi- 
tious candidate for a Ph.D. degree has devoted 
a laborious thesis to the discovery of an alge- 
braic formula that shall express the degree of 
emotional effectiveness in any given piece of 





poetry. A keen observer of the spread of effi- 
ciency standards in all departments of human 
activity gave an address, not devoid of humor, 
before a recent gathering of educators. From 
this address, now printed in ‘‘The School 
Review,’’ a brief passage is pertinent here. 
Professor Fred Newton Scott is the speaker. 
‘In every field of knowledge —in economies, 
in psychology, in linguistics, in sociology, in 
ethics, in short in all the looser-woven ‘ics’ 
and ‘ologies’ — somebody is setting the screws 
a little harder. In every one of these depart- 
menis of instruction some, stern, wall-eyed 
thinker, rising stiffly and frowning upon his 
shamefaced colleagues, has announced that in 
his book or brochure or syllabus the subject 
has at last been elevated to the status of mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, and astronomy. 
Nay, even in such irresponsible, Ariel-like 
subjects as literature, music, and the arts gen- 
erally, the same motive is seen at work. 
Within the past few years a book by the 
brother of an eminent scientist, himself a 
scientist of some note, professes to have raised 
to the dignity of an exact science the whole 
subject of poetry.’’ This evidently refers to 
Mr. Hudson Maxim’s work, ‘‘The Science of 
Poetry and the Philosophy of Language.’’ 
But it is not too much to hope that the Ariel- 
like spirit of poetry will not be found to have 
been caught and imprisoned for all time 
within the definitions and rules of that scien- 
tific treatise. Dra 

A PLEA FOR LIBRARY SUPPORT is put forth in 
what should prove an eloquently persuasive 
form by the administrative officers of the Chi- 
eago Public Library. It brings to prominent 
notice some significant facts not very credita- 
ble to those who have the apportionment of the 
city’s annual income. Spending last year only 
1.26 per cent of its total tax receipts on its 
public library, while in the same period it 
spent, wisely enough, nearly fifty per cent on 
its schools, Chicago is found to rank, in respect 
to library support, with cities having approxi- 
mately only one quarter of its population and 
area. In other words, Boston and Cleveland, 
in proportion to their size, are four times as 
liberal in their treatment of their public 
libraries. But even with its present inade- 
quate resources the Chicago institution man- 
ages to take no lower than second place, among 
our ten largest cities, in its circulation of 
books and in the number of library-users. 
The number of volumes that it owns, however, 
places it third in a similar scale of rank, while 
in the number of volumes per inhabitant it 
stands at the foot, and in the per capita cost 
of its library service, under the present parsi- 
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monious policy, it holds the same unenviable 
position. In its number of branch library 
buildings the city likewise leads the class at 
the lower end. The shame of Chicago may be 
stated in still other and more definite terms, if 
the foregoing be not humiliating enough. In 
a table of annual per capita expenditures for 
library purposes embracing the same ten larg- 
est cities, we find Pittsburg heading the list 
with fifty-three cents for each inhabitant, Bos- 
ton following as a close second with fifty-one 
cents, New York coming fifth with thirty- 
three cents, and the metropolis of the middle 
West contenting itself with the last place and 
an expenditure of but fifteen cents for each 
member of its population. The whole situa- 
tion is put graphically before one, by means of 
diagrams with accompanying figures, in the 
printed appeal referred to above. It ought to 
succeed in starting something, to the benefit of 
the third largest publie library in America 
and its long-suffering users. 


BATTLES AND BOOKS represent two very dif- 
ferent kinds of human activity —so different, 
in fact, as to be mutually antagonistic. Nev- 
ertheless, as is shown by the ‘‘ Publishers’ 
Cireular’’ in a review of England’s book-pro- 
duction for the year recently closed, it is not 
impossible for a powerful nation to carry on 
warfare and publication at the same time. 
For the twelve months there was a decrease of 
less than seven per cent, as compared with the 
preceding twelve months, in book-publishing, 
or a fall from 12,379 to 11,537; and in the 
rather panicky months just after the outbreak 
of hostilities the difference was not so great as 
might have been expected. August produced 
427 books, against 703 in August, 1913; Sep- 
tember 853 instead of the 1203 in the same 
month of 1913; and October rallied to the 
extent of 1244, not a serious decrease from 
the 1696 of the year before. November’s 
record exactly equalled that of November, 
1913, and December exceeded by 135 the num- 
ber credited to the last month of the preceding 
year. Significant of the seriousness of men’s 
minds in these trying days is the increase of 
religious books, from 889 to 969, in the British 
book-trade of 1914 as compared with 1913. 
Perhaps there is an equally obvious signifi- 
cance in the lessened production of philosophi- 
eal works—179 as compared with 280—a 
partial exclusion of German-made philosophy 
being probably responsible for some of this 
decrease. Sociological discussion seems also 
to have been somewhat restricted, the fine arts 
are not quite so flourishing, travel falls off a 
little, and even biography wanes — all, pre- 
sumably, on account of the war. On the other 





hand, however, a new department of literature 
is admitted to the statistical tables, a depart- 
ment of naval and military works, which cer- 
tainly owes its present prominence to the 
existing belligerent state of Europe. Four 
hundred and two books are classed under this 
new head, and many of them have had large 
sales. It would be interesting now to iearn 


what effect the war has had on the book-trade 
of Germany, hitherto the foremost of book- 
producing nations. 


A GENEROUS BENEFACTION TO ARTS AND LET- 
TERS ¢Omes to public notice in Mr. Archer M. 
Huntington’s gift of a site, in upper Manhat- 
tan, for a building to serve as a home for the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters and 
the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
The situation is suitable though not, to an 
architect, ideal. It is at Broadway and 155th 
and 156th streets, where other learned socie- 
ties have their habitations, and where there- 
fore the openness of space requisite to give 
dignity to a fine building is lacking. The 
Hispanie Society, the Numismatic Society, 
and the Geographical Society are already here 
installed, and their presence will help to coun- 
teract the less dignified aspect of the monster 
apartment houses that hem in the proposed 
site on two sides. How to erect something 
less than a sky-secraper that shall not be 
dwarfed by these pretentious rookeries will 
be a problem for the resourceful architect to 
wrestle with. A brief backward glance shows 
interestingly at this time that the Institute 
will ere long be rounding out its second 
decade, having come into existence in 1898, 
while the Academy, its offspring, has six fewer 
years of useful activity to its credit. Of the 
original seven chosen by the Institute as a 
nucleus to the proposed Academy, Mr. How- 
ells, the Academy’s President, is the only one 
now living, Clemens, Stedman, Hay, Saint- 
Gaudens, and La Farge having all paid their 
debt to nature. Our Immortals, it will be 
noted, number fifty, and not forty; but our 
Academy embraces all the arts, whereas the 
French Academy is, ostensibly at least, one of 
letters. Our Academy will, in its proposed 
home, front no River Seine, have as an ap- 
proach no Pont des Arts, but it is always pos- 
sible that it will build more stately mansions 
as the swift seasons roll. 


A BROAD-GAUGE PERIODICAL, representing 
what at first might be regarded as a rather 
narrow range of interests, but which is easily 
demonstrated to be the very reverse of narrow, 
is ‘‘The Newarker,’’ now widely and favor- 
ably known as ‘‘the house organ of the Newark 
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Free Public Library.’’ A recent issue, con- 
taining articles on civic beauty, clay and its 
uses, old New Jersey pottery, and other sub- 
jects less distantly related to library work, has 
also an editorial utterance in able and ener- 
getic defence of the periodical’s liberal policy 
in relation to printable matter. So admirable 
in its make-up (its typography, paper, illus- 
trations, and general attractiveness) is ‘‘The 
Newarker,’’ that one is glad to aid in giving 
further currency to its editor’s enlightened 
views in respect to library publications. Of 
his own monthly periodical he truly says that 
it ‘‘does not to most libraries look like the 
publication of a library, its organ and pro- 
moter. This is because most libraries do not 
realize that a new day of print is upon us; 
that their books and journals may continue to 
be used to ‘broaden,’ to ‘uplift,’ to ‘spiritual- 
ize,’ to entertain, to refresh and to wait upon 
scholarship, and yet may at the same time be 
useful to the tinker, the tailor, the candle- 
stick-maker, the brick-layer, the salesman and 
the farmer, in their homely tasks of earning a 
living, finding a market and cheapening their 
products. ... THe NEWARKER goes against 
library traditions in the things which it 
prints,’’ as the briefest glance at its varied 
pages will show; and this is well, for perhaps 
there is no set of traditions that can so well 
endure a little courageous smashing as the 
traditions of the public library. 


ADs TO CULTURE, of a less doubtful efficacy 
than modern warfare, received timely con- 
sideration the other day from Professor Henri 
Lichtenberger, Harvard exchange professor, 
at the third meeting of the Alliance Francaise 
in Boston. European culture was his theme, 
which he admitted might be thought a rather 
inopportune subject to discuss at this time 
when national sentiment and national ideals 
are so predominant over any larger and more 
inclusive conceptions. But even now the 
European nations are betraying their uneasy 
consciousness of not being, any one of them, 
wholly sufficient unto itself. The belligerent 
states thirst for the approval of their neutral 
neighbors. Among the factors contributing 
to a more enlightened European culture the 
speaker named the development of rational 
science, whether historical or natural, to which 
all large universities lend a helping hand, and 
the promotion of a higher civilization through 
commerce. Stress was laid upon the need of 
developing a European spirit, as distinet from 
@ national spirit. Why not aim rather at a 
@smopolitan spirit and a world culture? 
Asiatic and European ideals are sure to clash 
if each continent remains content to develop a 





culture exclusively adapted to its own tastes 
and needs. In violent contrast with the 
French savant’s liberal programme for all 
Europe stands the recent utterance of a Prus- 
sian publicist, Herr Maximilian Harden, who 
makes bold to declare: ‘‘We do not stand 
before the judgment seat of Europe. .We 
acknowledge no such jurisdiction. Our might 
shall create a new law in Europe. It is Ger- 
many that strikes. When she has conquered 
new domains for her genius, then the priest- 
hoods of all the gods will praise the god of 
war.’’ What a departure, in this representa- 
tive of modern Germany, or of a certain part 
of it, from the aims and ideals of Goethe and 
Schiller and Lessing! 


LITERARY LIKINGS OF THE SERIOUS VERMONT- 
ERS come interestingly to view in the ‘‘Tenth 
Biennial Report of the Free Public Library 
Commission of the State of Vermont.’’ With 
only two decades of organized library effort 
to look back upon, the Green Mountain people 
already have 198 free libraries, twenty-Seyen 
not free, and 267 stations to which travelling 
libraries are sent, so that only twenty-nine 
towns remain unprovided with library facili- 
ties of some sort, and only fifty have no per- 
manent libraries. In the record of travelling 
collections of books it is noteworthy that 
thirty-six per cent of the adult reading is of 
the class known as non-fiction,- while the 
juvenile reading of a similar serious character 
attains the handsome total of fifty-six per cent. 
The average of non-fiction circulation in pub- 
lie libraries is supposed to be about twenty- 
five per cent. Thus the Vermonters show 
themselves to be considerably less frivolous 
than the majority of their fellow-countrymen, 
and the Vermont children far. less light- 
minded than their elders. But the tremen- 
dous seriousness of childhood is proverbial 
everywhere. In fact, the theory was long ago 
advanced by certain wise men of the East that, 
whereas the body is born young and grows 
every year older, the soul is born old and gains 
in youthfulness with the passage of time, 
Hence, doubtless, our devotion to ephemeral 
fiction in our toothless and tottering old age. 


HuMORS OF THE ADVERTISING PAGE come 
nowhere more frequently or more amusingly 
to notice than in the columns of the sober and 
sedate London ‘‘Times.’’ Some weeks ago 
that journal published an advertisement in- 
serted by a gentleman who signified his will- 
ingness to accept the free use of a touring car 
and accompanying chauffeur for week-end 
excursions as a restorative from exhausting 
labors in connection with the present interna- 
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tional conflict. And now a more recent issue 
contains this specimen of advertising humor: 
**Gentleman, 30, perfect health, magnificent 
physique, absolutely fit, offers himself for 
vivisection experiments to any one who would 
eare to infect him with complaint known as 
the embarrassment of riches.’’ One is tempted 
to search for the motive that prompts these 
anonymous and obviously futile exhibitions of 
facetiousness at a considerable cost to the 
humorist himself. It must be a purely artis- 
tic impulse, a love of art for art’s sake, an irre- 
sistible desire to cut an intellectual caper, just 
as the armadillo and the wombat are known to 
execute in the night solitudes certain ridicu- 
lous gambols that serve no purpose whatever 
except to give a moment’s free play to the 
animal’s creative instincts as an artist in 
antics. It is the innate necessity of self- 
expression in each case. 


AN EDITORIAL RETROSPECT of a not ungrati- 
fying character is indulged in by ‘‘ Public 
Libraries’’ on the occasion of its entrance 
upon its twentieth year of increasing use- 
fulness. When that excellent monthly was 
started there was, says its editor, ‘‘but one 
other periodical devoted exclusively to library 
matters,’’ and the new venture was regarded 
as extremely hazardous. But the magazine 
has handsomefy vindicated its right to exist- 
ence, and has doubtless served to encourage 
the founding of the now sufficiently numerous 
kindred publications that were not dreamt of 
twenty years ago. In library development it 
has witnessed the increase of states giving aid 
to library extension from a meagre two or 
three to a widely beneficent thirty-seven. Not 
more than half a dozen library associations 
had struggled into being when ‘‘ Public Libra- 
ries’’ drew its first breath; now there are 
seventy such local organizations with an esti- 
mated membership of more than six thousand. 
In fact, the great things and the new things 
that have come to pass in the library world 
within the lifetime of this monthly survey of 
that world are far too numerous to mention — 
**all of which,’’ it might, in classic phrase, not 
immodestly add, ‘‘I saw, and a part of which 
I was.”’ ecole 

LUMBER-CAMP LIBRARIES FOR WISCONSIN fol- 
low quite promptly the establishment of such 
antidotes to ennui in the forests of Minnesota. 
Of course these libraries have no costly and 
permanent Carnegie buildings; indeed they 
have no buildings at all, but are housed in 
boxes that travel thither and yon as need re- 
quires. It is said by those who have had expe- 
rience in supplying literature to the ‘‘lumber 





jacks’’ that many of these artisans in timber 
are men of education, and they all prefer good 
books to trash. There is a tradition of a cer- 
tain lumber camp where the hunger for read- 
ing-matter was so gnawing that a stray copy 
of ‘‘The Atlantic Monthly’’ was thumbed un- 
til its contents were committed to memory. 
On the other hand, the cheap illustrated 
magazines are commonly rejected with dis- 
gust by the sturdy axemen. The ‘‘ Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin’’ invites the assistance of 
public libraries in that State in supplying 
books and periodicals for the lumber camp 
travelling libraries. Communications should 
be sent to the Library Commission at Madi- 
son, and it is safe to infer that even assistance 
from beyond the borders of Wisconsin would 
not be unwelcome. ‘ 

THE INCREASING COST OF CULTURE, or at least 
of the culture bearing the college or university 
label, is unmistakably indicated by the an- 
nouncement, in President Lowell’s latest 
annual report, of a considerable deficit in the 
year’s finances at Harvard, and in his recom- 
mendation of an increase in the rate of tuition. 
Several professors have generously returned 
their year’s salaries to the treasurer, while 
others have relinquished a part of their pay. 
The president is said to have handed back his 
salary in full. Significant at this time is the 
report of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion, just sent in, advising against the found- 
ing of a State university —a project for some 
time under consideration — but suggesting as 
a less expensive partial substitute for such 
action the annual appropriation of a certain 
sum for scholarships for deserving pupils in 
the existing colleges and universities and tech- 
nical schools of the commonwealth. The cost 
of higher education throughout the country 
has greatly increased since many, not yet old, 
received their college diplomas; but this is 
only another phase of the increased cost of 
living. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


“GERMAN ” AND “AMERICAN.” 
(To the Editor of Tue D1.) 

Mr. O. E. Lessing asks a series of questions in 
your issue of February 1, to which I beg to be 
allowed a partial response. In his introduction to 
these questions, Mr. Lessing announces himself to 
be “a plain American citizen of German descent ”; 
I, using the words in precisely the sense in which 
Mr. Lessing uses them, am a still plainer American 
citizen of American descent, as are rather more 
than fifty millions of my countrymen. By that I 
mean to say that, just as Mr. Lessing points with 
pride to a father or grandfather born in Germany, 
so do I and the fifty million others like me point 
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with pride to a grandfather’s grandfather who 
fought for American independence against a Ger- 
man king who was endeavoring to foist ideas upon 
England, and so upon America, which bear a 
marked family resemblance in method and content 
to the ideas which Germany is seeking to intrude 
at this moment upon Belgium. 

The difference in point of view between us is a 
remarkable one, and one which most Americans of 
ancestry and habits of thought similar to mine 
could not have been convinced existed eight months 
ago. The chief difference, it seems to me, lies in 
the fact that there is no phase of the present war 
which we Americans are viewing with a European 
squint; there are few phases of it which the Ger- 
mans in America are viewing with an American 
squint. Note that I do not say “German- 
Americans.” William the Greatest settled that bit 
of bastardy once and for all. “Germans I know,” 
he said, “and Americans I know; but I do not 
know German-Americans.” I see no use in pre- 
tending to be more German than William the 
Greatest; I merely assert that I and those like me 
are Americans. 

This brings me to the first question: “ What 
does the ‘ Declaration of Independence’ mean? 
Independence of English rule or German rule?” 
The answer is rather pitifully obvious: Indepen- 
dence of both English and German rule, even 
though an English king was attempting to enforee 
upon the freeborn Englishmen of the old colonies 
ideas which were no more characteristically Ger- 
man then than they are at this moment. Read the 
Declaration. It is directed against whom? Until 
the next paragraph before the last it speaks of one 
individual only, “ the present King of Great Brit- 
ain.” And who was he? George III., of German 
deseent so pure that one has to go back seven 
generations to find a suspicion of contaminating 
“Anglo-Saxon” blood. His government of the 
colonies was typically German, as exemplified in 
the government of Alsace-Lorraine to-day — gov- 
ernment without representation. The friends of 
the rebelling Americans were, quite characteris- 
tieally, the English Whigs, political ancestors of 
the Liberal party which found itself compelled to 
declare war against Germany last August. The 
friends of George III., quite characteristically, 
were those obliging fellow German sovereigns who 
lent him their soldiers to put down the American 
rebellion, when free Englishmen refused to recruit 
his armies for service against us. Read from as 
obvious a source as the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
& paragraph about George III.: 

“He would have given England that dangerous 
position of supremacy which was gained for France 
by Lewis XIV. in the seventeenth century, and by 
Napoleon in the nineteenth century. He would 
have made his country still more haughty and 
arrogant than it was, till other nations rose against 
it, x8 they have three times risen against France, 
tather than submit to the intolerable yoke.” 


Has not this a certain familiar sound? What 
s fought for and what the Declaration of 

endence sets forth is the ideal of the English- 
speaking peoples, and not the ideals of any of the 
-speaking peoples made effective in history. 





It is the world-old conflict between that fine old 
Bourbon maxim, even more effective in Germany 
in the twentieth century than it was in the 
eighteenth, “ Everything for the people, nothing 
by the people”; and the English maxim finally 
erystallized in Lincoln’s “A government of the 
people, for the people, by the people.” It is the 
difference exemplified between the governments of 
the English-speaking peoples and of the German- 
speaking people to-day, whether, as Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration, said, governors are to 
be in moral fear of the governed, or the governed 
in physical fear of their governors. We Amer- 
ieans owe much to England and English laws and 
ideals. We owe much to Americans like Francis 
Lieber and Carl Schurz, who chanced to be of 
German birth, and to the immigrants of ’48 and 
49, who rebelled against the Prussian and other 
German constitutions of that day, which stand 
practically unchanged at the present moment. But 
we have no criticism quite as effective as the pres- 
ence in this free country of what we are told are 
twenty-five millions of Germans — the greater the 
number the more effective the criticism — who are 
here because life was unendurable to them in the 
Fatherland. Moreover, we expect many more mil- 
lions to add to the weight of this criticism and 
bring it down to date when this frantic war is over. 

We Americans find ourselves criticized for our 
Americanism by certain of these transplanted but 
unrooted Ge chiefly in periodicals mori- 
bund or non-existent at the opening of the war. 
These find it logical to offset their devotion to 
German governmental ideals as exemplified by 
William the Greatest by savage criticism of Amer- 
iean government as exemplified by the President 
of the United States, a Jefferson-minded man; 
apparently unaware that the very freedom of the 
press they are exercising makes possible their live- 
lihood here as against life in jail and suppression 
of their organs in Germany. We can at least wel- 
eome their appreciation of their new opportuni- 
ties and their quickness in taking advantage of it. 
But we are inclined to resent any implication that 
we as Americans would leap to the command of a 
British official, as so many Germans in this coun- 
try have come to heel at hearing their master’s 
voice echo through Dr. Richard “Deraburg; and 
many of us have read Dr. Dern 
in favor of mental reservations in 


arguments 
s, or of ends 
justifying means, with a curiously baffled sense 


that those questions were dis of in the 
English-speaking world during the reigns of the 
Stuarts. 

Coming to Mr. Lessing’s sécond question, it 
seems easy enough to admit that England, rather 
than Germany, has wronged Ireland in the past, 
but it still appears to us that this is largely due 
to the fact that Germany had no chance; surely 
England may plead Home Rule in extenuation. 
But what can Germany and Austria plead in 
extenuation of their treatment of the Poles; and 
what has Germany to say for Alsace-Lorraine, 
whose representatives in the Reichstag are not 
even elected by its people? 

Certainly, too, answering the third question, 
England and not Germany conquered India, 
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Egypt, and the Boer Republics. But again En- 
gland can plead the results to-day in justification 
more or less complete. She has no frightful 
slaughters on her mind like that of the Hereros in 
German Southwest Africa, nor exhibitions of 
Schrecklichkeit such as were given by the German 
expeditionary foree in China. Parenthetically it 
may be observed that Americans, fighting Indian 
savages across a continent, have been familiar with 
this particular quality in warfare since the first 
settlements, just as Ross’s destruction of the Con- 
gressional Library in Washington in the reign of 
George IIT. lent us comprehension of Belgian feel- 
ing when the Louvain library was fed to the flames. 

Americans are able to see a vital difference 
between British “navalism” and German mili- 
tarism, responding to the fourth question, “ Who 
controls the sea?” We see Germany, for exam- 

le, quite as infected with “navalism” as Great 

ritain, while Great Britain was hardly touched 
by militarism at all before the outbreak of the 
war, as unexpected by Britons as almost complete 
unpreparedness proves it to have been. We see, 
too, that the navy of England performs its fune- 
tions on the seas, and that its officers in no pos- 
sible sense dominate the daily thought of the 
British people. If it is an evil, it is at worst a 
cutaneous one, not a cancer eating out the nation’s 
vitals. Furthermore, the position of the British 
Isles makes starvation only too easy without con- 
trol of the seas, while Germany has never had that 
excuse to plead. Even now, had it not been for 
that almost inevitable blundering that seems to 
go with arrant militarism, whether under George 
III. or William the Greatest, America would be 
supplying Germany with food for her civilian 
population. But, just as the question was about 
to be settled to that effect, the German govern- 
ment proclaimed all food supplies as the property 
of the State, leaving discrimination between food 
for civilians and food for the military impossible. 
Finally, it may be urged that Great Britain’s con- 
trol of the sea has been beneficent, with that per- 
fect restraint which comes with accustomed power, 
ever since America gave up its control of the seas 
after the Civil War; while there is nothing in 
German history since 1870 to lead us to believe 
that the same control could pass to other hands 
with equal security to civilization. 

I have no doubt that Mr. Lessing is right about 
Treitschke’s being older than Nietzsche. When 
German scholarship is not speaking about mili- 
tarism and its consequences, it is generally right. 

Every American must regret that any German 
ean sneer at Anglo-Saxonry with a good con- 
seience. We find it occasion for pride that we 
belong to a great family of self-governing nations 
framed upon Anglo-Saxon ideas of individual 
rights and constitutional liberty, hardly touched at 
all until this war began with militarism and lax 
conceptions of treaty obligations. We take no less 
pride in a mighty literature which embodies these 
ideas and ideals, and has seldom been false to them 
at any point; and we should like to have the Ger- 
mans proud of them, too, as we are proud of 
Goethe. Watuiace Rice. 

Chicago, February 4, 1915. 





“ LITERARY ” VERSUS “COMMERCIAL” 
DRAMA. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drst.) 

Your recent criticism of an article by Mr. W. C. 
de Mille in the January “ Yale Review ” puts sev- 
eral questions to Mr. de Mille as to his conclusions 
about our “commercial” drama. I should like to 
go a step farther and ask a question about his 
premises. What does he mean by “ commercial” 
drama anyway; and how, according to his defini- 
tion, does it differ from that which he patroniz- 
ingly refers to as “literary”? All through his 
article, we find assumed a distinetion between the 
two forms, and always to the discredit of the lat- 
ter. What, then, are the requirements that Mr. de 
Mille makes for the “commercial” play? On 
looking through the article, we find that the “ com- 
mercial” play must provide “ entertainment,” 
must “tell a story which finds its best expression 
through acting”; it must be “a splendid piece of 
craftsmanship ”; it must “ reflect to a large degree 
the point of view of its audience” and “ get its 
hands on their hearts.” Now by a strange coinci- 
dence, these — and no others— have always been 
considered the requirements of the “literary” 
play, which Mr. de Mille nowhere clearly defines. 

Thus we may conclude that, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, “ commercial” drama and “ literary ” 
drama are one,— or rather become one through the 
simple medium of the box-office. That these 
favorable cireumstances once existed as they do 
not exist to-day, no student of stage history would 
deny. In Elizabethan London, prices of theatre 
seats were such that the drama was indeed a 
“ democratic ” art; and, further, no despotic cen- 
sor or trust magnate intervened between public and 
playwright. This was the great period of the lit- 
erary play, which, because it met the requirements 
of “ commercial ” drama, drew crowded houses. 

On the other hand, when we get down to the 
early part of the nineteenth century in England, we 
find that the “literary” play and the “ commer- 
cial” play have become two different things,— not 
necessarily through any fault of either public or 
dramatist, but through the outside interference of 
official censor and theatrical manager. On the 
commercial side, we have tawdry stage successes 
which would not at all answer Mr. de Mille’s re- 
quirements for “ commercial” drama, in that, for 
one thing, they fail signally to reflect the viewpoint 
of the great era succeeding the French Revolution. 
On the literary side, we have the closet-dramas of 
Byron and Shelley, which, although they breathe 
the fiery spirit of the social awakening, do not 
wholly obey generally accepted laws of technique. 

Let us hope that the time is approaching when 
“literary” drama and “commercial” drama will 
again be one. Perhaps Mr. de Mille means to 
prophesy this when in the cause of the “ commer- 
cial” play, he appropriates all the “ literary” 
play’s qualities. If this is so, one can only say 
that he appears to be confusing the issue when he 
exalts “commercial” drama thus endowed to 90 
high a seat and leaves “literary” drama, thus 
robbed and stripped, to lie by the roadside. 

Heven McAree. 

New Haven, Conn., Feb. 6, 1915. 
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A SOLDIER-SURGEON’S REMINISCENCES.* 





An autobiography richer in varied interest, 
more diversified with pictures of life amid all 
sorts of surroundings and in many dissimilar 
fields of activity. and in the rehearsing of it 
re-lived with keener zest and, if one may add 
it without offence, greater complacency, of a 
justifiable sort, than the life-story of Dr. John 
Allan Wyeth, is not offered to the reader 
every month in the year or every year in the 
eentury. ‘‘With Sabre and Scalpel’’ he calls 
this ‘‘autobiography of a soldier and sur- 
geon,’’ but in addition to his dashing exploits 
as a Confederate trooper in the Fourth Ala- 
bama Cavalry, and his subsequent notable 
achievements in medicine and surgery, he has 
been a farmer, woodsman, cotton-planter, 
eattle-buyer, river-pilot, telegraph-operator, 
land-speculator, building contractor, lecturer 
in his profession, twice president of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, founder of the 
New York Polyclinic School and Hospital, 
which is the first institution of its kind in 
this country to offer post-graduate courses, 
and author of numerous works both of tech- 
nical and more general interest, including a 
life of General Nathan B. Forrest and an his- 
torical sketch of the settlement of Oregon. 
No mean talent is his also for the turning of 
graceful verse, as he is pleased to remind the 
reader by appending to his latest book a half- 
score of what may be styled occasional pieces, 
some if not all of which have already seen the 
light in magazines or elsewhere. If it be per- 
missible, for variety ’s sake, to give the present 
review a certain topsy-turviness, let us begin 
by bespeaking the reader’s favorable opinion 
of Dr. Wyeth the poet, and to this end quoting 
from his appendix the first stanza of some 
animated and pleasing verses that may be 
read in full in Bryant’s ‘‘New Library of 
Poetry and Song.’’ They are entitled ‘‘My 
Sweetheart’s Face,’’ and begin, with rather 
original as well as felicitous imagery, as 
follows: 

“ My kingdom is my sweetheart’s face. 
And these the boundaries I trace: 
Northward her forehead fair; 
Beyond a wilderness of auburn hair; 
A rosy cheek to east and west; 

Her little mouth 
The sunny south, 
It is the south that I love best.” 

That a man capable of such flights of song 

is, othe other things being equal, a man likely to 
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interest one in his other than poetic capaci- 
ties, may not unreasonably be assumed. And 
other things are not unequal, for the same 
impress of a distinctive personality stamps 
itself on all his heterogeneous activities and 
saves his recital from any touch of triteness 
or monotony. A rather sure index to a man’s 
character is commonly thought to be found by 
a study of the mother’s mental and moral 
endowment. Therefore it may be possible to 
throw a sidelight if not a full-face flash of 
illumination on the subject of our inquiry by 
relating in the author’s own words the story 
of how he ‘‘diseovered’’ his maternal parent 
when he was well advanced in his seventh 
year. 


“The discovery came about in this fashion: 
a boy playmate lost his temper at something that 
happened between us, and in anger gave me a slap 
which I did not resent. At this juncture I heard 
a voice from a near-by window, and, turning, I 
saw my mother leaning out, her eyes flashing so 
that I could almost see the sparks flying and her 
cheeks as red as fire. In a tone about which there 
could be no misinterpretation, even by one who 
instinetively preferred peace to war, she asked me 
if the boy struck me in anger; and when I told 
her he had, she blazed up and said, ‘And you 
didn’t hit him back?’ My response was that 
father had told me it was wrong to fight, and that 
when another boy gave way to anger just to tell 
him it was wrong and not fight back. At this the 
blue bonnet of Clan-Allan [the mother’s maiden 
name] went ‘over the border’ and she fairly 
screamed: ‘I don’t care what your father told 
you; if you don’t whip that boy this minute I’ll 
whip you!’ And she looked on, and was satisfied 
when it was over. I date my career from that 
eventful day; for I had come to the parting of 
the ways.” 


Thus sprung of Old Testament and New 
Testament parentage, so to speak, the Ala- 
bama boy, who was sixteen years old when the 
Civil War broke out, yielded to the prompt- 
ings of the less pacific strain in his blood and 
soon, with his noble mare, Fanny, whose sad 
end forms a touching episode in the narrative, 
joined a troop of cavalry and played a spir- 
ited if inconspicuous part in the national 
drama before he was taken prisoner in the 
autumn of 1863 and confined for a year and 
a half at Camp Morton, Indiana, after which 
there was no more fighting for him to do. 
Not to convey a false impression of the pacific 
father, it should be added that even his dis- 
inclination to violence did not keep him at 
home when the call to arms reached him. As 
a matter of fact, he was earlier in the field 
than his son. 

Interesting and enlightening are the views 
which this loyal Southerner takes of sundry 
questions that once were burning issues be- 
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tween the North and the South. His pictures 
of the negro slave’s not unhappy lot, of the 
evils of abolitionism, of the splendid patriot- 
ism of those to whom state rights meant more 
than national unity, and of southern condi- 
tions in general as he intimately knew them, 
are not to be passed over with cursory and 
unsympathetic glance, whatever the reader’s 
preconceptions and predilections. From the 
opening pages of the book the following 
vehement utterance may be taken as char- 
acteristic and significant: 

“T am firmly convinced that if instead of the 
nagging, irritating, insulting, and finally insurrec- 
tionary and murderous meddlesomeness of the 
Northern abolitionists, the conservative and better 
portion had united in earnest and friendly co- 
operation with their brothers of the South, who 
proved their zeal and devotion to principle by the 
wholesale sacrifice of wealth and ease, the humane 
scheme of emancipation and colonization as set 
forth in the ‘ Virginia Resolutions’ would have 
been carried out and chattel slavery would have 
disappeared by peaceful means.” 

In a subsequent chapter we find the portrait 
of that hero of anti-slavery days, John Brown, 
drawn with no flattering touches. The fea- 
tures are delineated with strokes like this: 

“Out of this turmoil emerged a weird, red- 

handed specter in human form whose name but for 
his lawless deeds in Kansas would never have 
erossed the boundaries of that fair State had he 
not become the agent in one of the most nefarious 
plots recorded in history. A group of men of 
intelligence, position, and wealth aided him in the 
armed invasion of a peaceful and law-abiding com- 
munity. Brown’s purpose was the treasonable 
eapture of the United States arsenal and the 
appropriation of government property to an un- 
lawful purpose, the robbery of the houses of law- 
abiding citizens, and murder. He sought to incite a 
wide-spread slave insurrection and the consequent 
massacre of thousands of helpless women and chil- 
dren. This wicked deed, known as the ‘ Harper’s 
Ferry Raid,’ made secession possible and brought 
on the Civil War.” 
No gleam of admiration for a martyr’s hero- 
ism is to be discerned in the glowing terms 
with which the author paints the deeds of 
this remarkable man. On another page he 
further writes in his dispraise that “‘having 
failed at every one of a half-dozen different 
vocations to make a living for his family and 
himself, a rolling stone so mossless that at the 
age of fifty-five he was absolutely bankrupt 
in fortune, and no less so in honorable reputa- 
tion, John Brown turned up in Kansas in 
October, 1855, in the réle of a professional 
Free-soil agitator.’’ If one wishes a view of 
the Kansas occurrences of that day quite dif- 
ferent from the accepted northern presenta- 
tion of those historic events, let one read 
Dr. Wyeth. 





The chapters devoted to memories of the 
war have the lively interest belonging to all 
well-written accounts of personal experience 
in battle and in camp and on the march. The 
narrative of prison life at Camp Morton has 
the one fault of brevity, which cannot be 
said of the author’s term of imprisonment 
itself. A larger view of things military is 
found in the portion of the book devoted to 
the battle of Chickamauga, where the author 
indulges in speculation as to what might have 
been. ‘‘In my opinion,’’ he says, ‘‘the South- 
ern Confederacy was won here by desperate 
valor and lost by the failure of the command- 
ing general to appreciate the magnitude of 
his victory and to take advantage of the great 
opportunity which was his for the capture or 
destruction of the entire Union army in 
Georgia and Tennessee. Chickamauga, as I 
interpret it from personal observation and 
from careful study, marked the high tide of 
the Confederacy.’’ 

Making an abrupt transition now, let us get 
a glimpse of Dr. Wyeth in one of his many 
non-military aspects. Toward the end of his 
book, where the practice of medicine supplants 
the sterner occupations of war, he shows him- 
self interestingly in a character not unlike 
that of Sherlock Holmes. After relating a 
Holmes-like incident in Dr. Weir Mitchell’s 
professional experience, he details a similar 
occurrence in his own. 

“ Spending the summer near New York, I made 
it the rule to be in my office in the city at a certain 
hour on two days of each week. As I was nearing 
my door I noticed a man a few feet ahead of me 
who turned to ring my bell. He had on a long 
frock-coat which fitted well and wore a soft felt 
hat. At first glance I took him to be from the 
South; but as he was pulling at the bell-knob, be 
having not yet seen me, I noticed on the rim of one 
ear a well-marked epithelioma, a form of cancer 
which occurs only after frost-bite. I then placed 
him from the Northwest, for his coat and hat were 
not of the East. As I came up the stoop just 
behind him I said, ‘ You want to see Dr. Wyeth?’ 
He turned quickly and said, ‘ Yes.’ I continued in 
an off-hand manner as I was getting my key into 
the lock and not looking toward him, ‘About that 
eancer?’ He said,‘ Yes.’ ‘ From the Northwest?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘Nebraska or Iowa?’ ‘Why? Iowa!’ 
‘ What regiment did you serve in during the war?’ 
(He had a small Grand Army button on the lapel 
of his coat collar.) ‘I was major of the Thir- 
teenth Iowa.’ . . . By this time we were standing 
within the hallway, and he said: ‘All right; but 
before we go any further I’d like to know how 
much you will charge me for the operation.’ I 
told him; and then he exclaimed: ‘ Well, my 
goodness! What kind of a man are you, anyway? 
You never saw me before in your life; you 
I was looking for you; knew what was the matter 
with me; knew what state I was from; knew I 
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was in the Union army; and d—— me if you 
haven’t named exactly the amount I made up my 
mind to pay for the operation.’ ” 

Thus having, it is hoped, indicated in some 
measure what kind of a man Dr. Wyeth is, 
and stirred some interest in the book that pre- 
sents him more in detail and with far greater 
fidelity, the reviewer will close with a word of 
commendation for the attractive appearance 
of the autobiography. Its matter is enter- 
tainingly and conveniently grouped in two- 
seore chapters or more, with an abundance of 
pictorial accompaniment, including two por- 
traits of the author at widely separated 
periods in his life and a process-print repro- 
duction of his bust, recently unveiled at the 
Polyclinic Hospital which he founded. 

Percy F. BICKNELL. 








ART AND HISTORY.* 


‘*My desire,’’ writes Mr. Lisle March Phil- 
lipps, in his book on ‘‘ Art and Environment,”’ 
‘thas been to confine myself to the considera- 
tion of art as an expression of human life and 
character. Selecting some of the great periods, 
or creative epochs, in the art of the world, I 
have endeavoured to deduce from them the dis- 
tinguishing qualities, limitations, and points 
of view of the races which produced them.’’ 
These, Mr. Phillipps thinks, are revealed 
chiefly by architecture, and only secondarily 
by sculpture and painting and such minor arts 
as furniture-making; consequently he devotes 
the bulk of his book to an interpretation of 
various architectures. 

Mr. Phillipps’s treatment is both lively and 
persuasive. Like all intelligent persons, he 
has strong preferences and reasons for them 
that he believes in, so that his epithets for what 
he dislikes are striking, even though his com- 
mendations of what he prefers do not appear 
excessive. So far as we are aware, no one 
since Taine has expounded with so much vigor 
and good sense any phase of the principle that 
works of art are to be understood in terms of 
race, time, and place. On the whole, Mr. Phil- 
lipps succeeds in ignoring time and place, par- 
ticularly when considering those types of art 
that have his approval; environment seems to 
matter chiefly in determining the works of the 
Egyptians, the Arabs, and the eighteenth cen- 
tury aristocratic French, which he dislikes. 
An innocent reader is led to wonder why the 
word ‘‘environment’’ and not ‘‘race,’’ ap- 
pears in the title; all the more, in view of the 
author ’s avowed intention to deduce the quali- 
ties of races from their esthetic creations. 


* ART AND ENVIRONMENT. By Lisle March Phiilipps. Re 
vised edition. Illustrated. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 








Soon, however, the reader begins to wonder 
whether ‘‘race’’ would have been the better 
term. He observes the whole book permeated 
by another and more general distinction, a 
distinction based on the presence of certain 
qualities of the human spirit, and transverse 
to the distinctions of race. The qualities are 
notably intellectuality and passionate energy. 
With them, he finds, Mr. Phillipps codrdinates 
esthetic traits. Thus, predominant horizon- 
tality in architectural line is said to reveal 
intellectuality in the people that use it, while 
predominant verticality or obliquity is said to 
reveal energy. The one is the expression or 
effect of the other, so that Greek and Renais- 
sance builders built as they did because they 
were intellectual; and they were intellectual 
because they built as they did. And Arabs 
and Goths built as they did because they were 
energetic; and they were energetic 

they built as they did. This is the skeleton of 
Mr. Phillipps’s ‘‘deduction’’! With it the 
division of mankind into races is superseded 
by the division of mankind into psychological 
groups,— sub-intellectual, intellectual, and 
post-intellectual: the qualities of the arts be- 
come coérdinated with these qualities of mind ; 
the monotony of the Egyptian, the energy and 
élan of Arabian, the activity of the Gothie with 
the sub- or un-intellectual; the unity and 
definiteness of the Greek and the Renaissance 
with the intellectual; the realism and expres- 
siveness of Hellenistic sculpture and Renais- 
sance sculpture and painting, intent on 
catching the fleeting details of expression with 
‘“spiritual emotion’’ which is post-intellectual. 
And there you are! 

As a ‘‘deduction,’’ Mr. Phillipps’s argu- 
ment begs the question. But whatever may be 
said of his argument as a deduction, nothing 
but good can be said of it as an interpretative 
vision of life and art. Indeed, he might retort 
that in this field all arguments beg the ques- 
tion, since they are really nothing more than 
an exhibition of analogies and similarities 
which are identical only to belief, and depend 
for their force on persuasiveness rather than 
on logical cogency. And we must grant that 
we have read nothing in recent years that ex- 
hibits so persuasively the opinion that race, 
human quality, rather than time and place is, 
in art, the dominant agency of control and 
ereation. If, very frequently, other factors, 
particularly environment, seem to displace 
race in his account, the displacement should 
be credited, not to Mr. Phillipps’s inadvertence 
or fallibility, but to his unusual intellectual 
honesty,— the rarest thing in ‘‘art-criticism,’’ 
—and his eagerness to tell the truth as he 
sees it. 
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What is the truth which he sees? The 
great tradition of the Occident has its historic 
roots in Egypt. Mr. Phillipps begins, therefore, 
with the analysis of Egyptian art. The Egyp- 
tians, in his opinion, were sub-intellectual. 
Theirs was a case of arrested development,— 
arrested by the Nile. The river’s monotonous 
routine held them until their life and its 
changes flowed as one; it fixed their habits, 
dominated their thoughts, and ordained their 
behavior. Victims no less than beneficiaries 
of their environment, they manifested its 
overwhelming influence on them nowhere so 
clearly as in their art. This is seen to be as 
unvaried as the Nilotie floods, whose vegeta- 
tion supplies them with their model for orna- 
ment and design,—a perennial repetition of 
the primitive same, a childish reproduction of 
forms not seen but recollected as a child recol- 
lects, an accumulative repetition and reproduc- 
tion, technically perfected through practice, 
spiritually inane. ‘‘Perfect yet primitive, 
young yet old, its hoary infancy defies time. 
It is the image of routine, of deadly monotony 
and unthinking iteration.’’ 

To this ‘‘hoary infancy’’ Greek art presents 
an absolute contrast. Natural, observant, 
realistic, its essence is intellectuality, and in- 
tellectuality of a unique sort. Mr. Phillipps 
describes realism as an expression of intellee- 
tuality; for intellectuality is definitive, and 
realism defines.’ Sculpture is, he thinks, 
uniquely the art of the Greeks because ‘‘sculp- 
ture is definition. The sculptor undertakes to 
express his ideas in a hard material, in curt, 
distinet lines, in conerete and exactly articu- 
lated forms.’’ Hence his themes are neces- 
sarily ‘‘finite’’; his art refuses, if he is a Greek, 
to deal with the unknown; it cannot express 
‘*spiritual emotion’’ (whatever that may be) ; 
it is, for example, incapable of treating death 
as the Christian treats it. It is marked by 
limitations, as is all intellectuality; and this 
mark pervades the whole spiritual content of 
Greek life, no less than its representative art. 
The limitation of Greek spirit differs from 
that of the other intellectualist races of 
Europe in a particular way, however. It is 
unique, and its uniqueness springs from the 
fact that the Greeks were an eye-minded peo- 
ple. In them the faculty and preferences of 
seeing infected and suffused the residuum of 
consciousness. Consequently, the needs of the 
eye determine for them the principles of life 
and art; nay, life is art, and the consumma- 
tion of art the inspiration of life. In the Doric 
temple the Greek genius expresses itself with 
organic completeness. The laws of vision de- 
termine the details of its construction, and the 
construction is such that it is abstract, inde- 





pendent of time and place, self-containing 
and self-contained, unvaried and unvarying 
through the ages, like a syllogism, or a god of 
the Epicureans. This self-sufficiency, this 
‘*unity and repose,’’ are ordained by the eye’s 
inertia and attained by the harmonious devel- 
opment of a central structural theme. It is 
most conspicuous where the theme is un- 
Hellenic; consequently, to see the essence of 
the Greek mind in architecture, see it as it 
handles the Roman arch in the church of 
S. Sophia. That is the tour de force of the 
logical Greek genius. 

This summary falls, we are afraid, far short 
of justice to Mr. Phillipps’s brilliant chapters 
on the Greeks. Perhaps this is because we 
cannot help being quite as much impressed by 
what they fail to say as by what they say. 
They make no mention of the possible influ- 
ence of an immemorial environment, of an in- 
tense and even feverish social activity during 
the most brilliant period of Greek history, of 
possible imitative response and compensatory 
reaction to nature and society. Yet can it be 
that the Greek eye learned nothing from the 
sharp, clean outlines of. the low Greek hills 
against the intensely blue Greek skies, from 
the barren landscapes definite as silhouettes in 
outlining the low and almost geometric for- 
estation? Why should the Greek have been 
less susceptible to definiteness and articula- 
tion in Nature’s shapes than the Egyptian to 
the rank jungles and tepid hazes of the Nilotie 
lotos-land which were Nature’s face to him? 
And is it quite logical to say that the Greek 
was eye-minded because he built Doric temples 
as he built them, and then to say that he built 
Dorie temples in the lovely Doric manner be- 
cause he was eye-minded? On the contrary, 
the strenuosity of Greek life, its athleticism 
and militarism, its emphasis on the impor- 
tance of music in education, in the significant 
dynamism attributed by its most representa- 
tive philosopher, Plato, to its most charac- 
teristic philosophic conception, the ‘‘Platoni¢ 
idea’’ (so distinctly visual a conception to 
the layman!) might easily lead to the opinion 
that the Greek was motor- or muscle-minded, 
and that his works of art, far from being an 
expression of his nature, were a compensation 
for it. Just as desires unfulfilled in fact are 
satisfied in imagination and in dream, so, It 
may be, a disorganized and embattled state 
may. imagine unity and repose, and a torn 
mind may dream of peace. Such dreams and 
imaginings, realized in art, are not an ex- 
pression of a people’s actual character, but 
rather a comipensation for it. So, the esthetic 
mood of a people may be the direct opposite 
of its natural and political mood, even as the 
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vaudevillian tastes of the American man of 
affairs are the direct opposite of his puri- 
tanical acquisitiveness and devout republican- 
ism. Mr. Phillipps has not shown that this was 
not the case with Greece. 

Nor, for that matter, is it the case with any 
of the people he deals with,—certainly not 
with the Arabs, with whose works he next 
invites our souls. Mr. Phillipps offers good 
reasons for not liking the Arabian creation, 
but he invokes environment, which with him 
acts like charity, to cover and explain the mul- 
titude of its sins. The Arab lives in the desert, 
and his soul reproduces the desert’s traits. He 
is possessed of ‘‘the desert’s fiery élan and 
restless inconstancy.’’ His art is ‘‘a strange 
mingling of frailty, fickleness, and poetic 
energy,’’ which throws together any kind of 
material in any way that will hold for the 
moment, which disintegrates the trabeated and 
arcuated solidities of the Greek and Roman 
buildings into unstable and fanciful forms, 
which multiply as the shifting sands of the 
desert multiply, all to no end. The whole of 
Arab life has the fancifulness and irrelevancy 
of Arab architecture,— its science gets lost in 
magic, its philosophy in mysticism, its social 
order in confusion, its military prowess in 
chaos. It is without reason and without con- 
tinuity, and before these it fades away like a 
mirage. All that Mr. Phillipps says about 
the Arabs is, we think, true; but here again 
the truth is only half-truth. What would 
have been the fate of Arabian civilization if 
Christian had not conquered Moslem in Spain, 
and Ottoman barbarism had not thrown 
Arabian culture back to its own level? What 
is to be said of the persistence of the Arab 
conversion to Mohammedanism, and the sta- 
bility and articulation of the new order that 
revelation prescribed? If Arabian philosophy 
is predominantly mystical, German is so no 
less; and as for fancifulness,—the German 
content may be different, but the irrelevance 
toreality isthesame. Mr. Phillipps’s account- 
ing for the Arab in art is beautifully simple, 
but Arabs are human, and with respect to the 
characterization of human beings the simple 
18 too near the untrue. 

It becomes dangerously near being identical 
with the untrue in the discussion of Gothic 
architecture. To explain this, Mr. Phillipps 

at a swoop of the various alternative 
accounts of its origin. That the conditions 
of labor determined the material, and the 
material determined the structural form, he 
denies ; as he denies its appearance as the solu- 
tion of the structural problems of Romanesque 
builders who had difficulty in roofing their 
naves and aisles. Of environment he makes 





no mention whatsoever. The origin of Gothic 
forms is to be found, he insists, in the genius 
of the Goth, at work in France and in En- 
gland. The Goths ‘‘were what they were 
making.’’ Their unconscious ideal, when 
they entered European history, was a life of 
action. ‘‘They valued exclusively, or at least 
primarily, such qualities as took effect in 
action.’ When in the twelfth century they 
have become civilized enough to express them- 
selves consciously in art, the form that comes 
spontaneously to their hand is the pointed 
arch. This is because the essence of the arch 
is its energy,— it ‘‘never sleeps’’; the strong 
‘lateral thrust’’ tends to disintegrate it, and 
it must be repressed by a buttressing and 
whatnot. Gothic, says Mr. Phillipps bril- 
liantly, is not a style but a fight. 

All of which may be so, and much of which 
no doubt is so. But are the factors which 
Mr. Phillipps either completely sets aside or 
ignores deprived of potency because it is so? 
Is the relation not much more likely to have 
been reciprocal? After all, Gothic is the solu- 
tion of a structural problem; after all, Gothic 
does make use of small stones because the con- 
ditions of labor were such as to make this use 
inevitable. These conditions might, of them- 
selves, have generated the Gothic style: they 
are sufficient for its origin. If, indeed, race 
alone were potent, North European archi- 
tecture should still be Gothic. In point of 
fact. the relation is reciprocal: purpose, need, 
modifies material ; but material, and most par- 
ticularly in the art of building, limits purpose. 
It is still impossible to make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear, while a very excellent one may be 
made in forms appropriate to pigskin. A 
thousand years hence a Mr. Phillipps of. the 
thirtieth century studying our art of the twen- 
tieth may point to an exclusive causal connec- 
tion between American sky-scrapers and the 
‘*natural’’ strenuosity of the American ‘‘race.’’ 
On the principle that verticality expresses 
energy, he might demonstrate that the United 
States of the twentieth century was franti- 
eally energetic and proportionally irrational. 
He might gather innumerable accessory data 
from our political and economic life, our re- 
ligion and our art. But he would neglect in 
all this the real causes of the development of 
the sky-secraper. These are, first of all, the 
unnaturally high rate of ground-rent in our 
American cities, and secondly the use of the 
steel-girder and concrete as the architectural 
materials. Prevented for economic reasons 
from spreading horizontally, American archi- 
tecture rises vertically. It could not have 
become vertical without the use of structural 
steel. The limitations of material are ultimate. 
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That Mr. Phillipps knows all this, but is 
unconscious of it, may be seen in the uncon- 
scious paradox in which his analysis of the 
Gothic style culminates. The essence of that 
style is the pointed arch. The arch alone, 
of all architectural forms, is energetic. The 
lateral thrust, pushing outward and down- 
ward, would unless checked disintegrate, by 
foree of the energy it lets loose. Gothic con- 
struction consists of check and counter-check 
of this energy. Withal, ‘‘it may be we sel- 
dom enough realize how strenuous and alive 
are the forces which are here engaged.’’ It is 
‘‘difficult to connect the idea of activity with 
such rigid immobility.”’ 

But the rareness of this realization, the 
difficulty of this connection, are a rareness 
and difficulty which depend on a contrast be- 
tween the structural and esthetic tendencies 
of Gothic architecture. It is an engineer’s, 
not an artist’s, analysis of the Gothic arch 
Mr. Phillipps here gives us; it has reference 
to the material. An esthetic analysis would 
have reference to the form. And here the 
paradox begins to appear. For the Gothic 
form is, as Mr. Phillipps says, an esthetic 
expression of energy; but it is energy in the 
reverse direction from the structural energy. 
Mechanically, the energy of the arch moves 
downward and outward: it is the energy of a 
push or thrust; sesthetically the energy moves 
upward and outward: it is the energy of a 
linear pull. Mr. Phillipps’s own language 
unconsciously expresses this fact. ‘‘Gothie 
has been called the linear type of architecture. 
. . . The web of interior lines . . . seem to 
uphold the structure .. . it is in these that 
the strength and vigour appear to reside. 
: [It] is the most recognizable and salient 
trait of the style. These light and sinewy 
lines pervade the whole structure. They dart 
in sheaves from the floor . . . diverge and 
spread fanlike over the vault-surface . wo 
In sum, the total effects is that of a lateral lift. 

Inside, the lines that ‘‘uphold’’ ‘‘dart in 
sheaves from the floor’’ ; outside, the shadowed 
peaks and curves of buttress against arch, and 
arch against buttress, rising in intricate linear 
tracings against the sky.—what is there in 
nature for analogue, that might so impress 
the mind of a people that their own significant 
building would tend unconsciously to assume 
its forms? What is there but the primeval 
forest of great trees, whose long, rising shafts 
are literally an upward lift against a down- 
ward pull; literally alive with energy; whose 
meeting branches form natural Gothie arches, 
with intricate traceries in long avenues we 
have learned from novels to know as Gothic? 
For generations the northern peoples lived 





among them and with them, seeing them daily 
and hourly, summer and winter, until their 
generic contours, their dominant shapes, must 
have become part and parcel of the uncon- 
scious funded mentality of the race. If 
Egyptian temperament and architectural 
forms are determined by the Nile, if Arabian 
temperament and architectural forms are the 
effects of the desert, why may not Gothic be 
the outcome of immemorial association with 
the primeval forest? But Mr. Phillipps does 
not even consider this possibility. Goth, like 
Greek, is represented by him as altogether 
uninfluenced by environment. 

There are many things still to say, if space 
permitted, about Mr. Phillipps’s account of 
the art of the renaissance and its relation to 
the recrudescence of intellectuality in Eu- 
rope; about the influence upon this art of 
what he calls ‘‘spiritual emotion,’’ and its 
connection with the philosophical ideas of 
infinity. We should like even more to dis- 
euss his brilliant and perspicacious chapter 
on the art of the French aristocracy of the 
court of Louis XV. We should like to show 
in detail how unified and articulate his view 
is,— a vision, in fact, of the march of history 
in terms of art. We should like to show how, 
like all things unified, it attains its unity 
always by minimizing or ignoring factors 
which an adequate account of art must con- 
sider; and how, therefore, one always must 
agree with Mr. Phillipps, but agree with 
reservations. One thing, however, readers 
may agree in without reservation, namely, 
that in recent years there has appeared no 
general book on the arts which so well repays 


the reading. H. M. Kauten. 








SOME AMERICAN DISSENTERS.* 


The capital fact in the political history of 
the United States in the past ten years has 
been the growth of dissent. Not, of course, 
that dissent was unknown until the fateful 
days in which we live. For there have been 

many periods in which, in this country as 
elsewhere, it has flourished. It was, indeed, 
dissent which first gave the nation being. And 
one calls instantly to mind the epoch of 
Jeffersonian criticism of Federalist adminis- 
tration, the decades of Abolitionist denuncia- 
tion of a national government palsied by the 
grip of the slaveholder, and the Mugwump- 
Granger-Populist-Socialist era of the eighties 
and early nineties. 


* Progressive Democracy. By Herbert Croly. New w York: 
The Macmillan Co. 
Derrr AND Mastery. An Attempt to Diagnose the 
rent Unrest. By Walter Lippmann. New York: Mitchell 
Kennerley. 


PROGRESSIVISM — AND he Y William English Wall- 
ing. New York: The Macmilla 
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The dissent of the most recent years, how- 
ever, has been peculiarly comprehensive in its 
scope, penetrating in its criticism, and relent- 
less in its methods. It began to gather 
strength even before the turning of the. cen- 
tury. It won its earlier triumphs in the estab- 
lishment here and there of the initiative and 
the referendum, in the enfranchisement of 
women in a number of the western states, and 
in the widespread substituion of the direct 
primary for the nominating convention. It 
found expression in the rapid growth of trade 
unionism, socialism, and the demand for in- 
dustrial democratization. It obtained, in 
time, its most illustrious and influential pro- 
tagonist in Mr. Roosevelt. And, finally, it 
acquired a name to conjure with,— namely, 
progressivism. 

The future historian of our period will have 
as one of his principal tasks the interpretation 
of the progressive movement. He will have 
the advantage of a perspective which is, of 
course, unattainable at the present day. In 
the meantime, we are being supplied with 
some highly ingenious and interesting, even 
though tentative and incomplete, interpreta- 
tions from a group of young and keen students 
of American society who have been themselves 
numbered among the sympathizers with, or 
the active participants in, the movement. 
Conspicuous among these men are Mr. Croly, 
Mr. Lippmann, and Mr. Walling, all of whom, 
in recent months, have published books de- 
seriptive of progressivism as they see it. Mr. 
Croly is concerned chiefly with an explanation 
of the rise and growth of progressivism, and 
with a sympathetic exposition of the multifold 
character which it bears to-day. Mr. Lipp- 
mann portrays the semi-chaotic state in which 
the break with the past has involved us, and 
considers the means by which the sure mas- 
tery of the people is to be established. Mr. 
Walling, approaching the subject as a social- 
ist, seeks to demonstrate that the progressiv- 
ism of to-day is but a step in the direction of 
the ultimate social democracy and the social- 
istic state. 

Mr. Croly’s book must be pronounced a 
work of first-rate importance. It is admirably 
written, and we are not likely soon to have a 
discussion of the subject with which it deals 
that will be better informed, of fairer spirit, 
or more deeply philosophical. It is in no sense 
a brief for the Progressive Party as such. The 
progressivism with which it deals transcends 
the bounds of party. It may be described 
more nearly as a state of mind than as a party 
programme, and its antecedents are to be 
traced to successive stages of the nation’s his- 











tory from a period as early as that of the 
formation of the Constitution. 

The fundamental proposition of progressiv- 
ism, as Mr. Croly describes it, is that the 
injustice and wastage of our American indus- 
trial and social order are too deep-seated to be 
overcome by ordinary expedients of reform; 
and the process by which, as this conviction 
has grown, reform has given way to insur- 
gency and insurgency to progressivism is 
sketched with keen insight into both the 
psychology and the economic environment of 
the American people. Reforms, whether in 
the civil service, in municipal polities, or in 
other branches of public affairs, were always 
(so we are told) half-hearted and ephemeral ; 
insurgency was largely obstructionist and 
negative; only progressivism takes the long 
view and seeks to build from the foundations. 

There are, Mr. Croly admits, various brands 
of progressivism, and the comparison which is 
drawn between the progressivism of Mr. 
Roosevelt and that of President Wilson is illu- 
minating, if not at every point convincing. 
Roosevelt progressivism, it is admitted, ‘‘can 
fairly be charged with many ambiguities.’’ 
But in one essential respect, it is contended, 
its meaning is unmistakable. ‘‘Its advocates 
are committed to a drastic reorganization of 
the American political and economic system, 
to the substitution of a frank social policy for 
the individualism of the past, and to the 
realization of this policy, if necessary, by the 
use of efficient governmental instruments.”’ 
The progressivism of President Wilson is 
characterized as ‘‘ vague in precisely this essen- 
tial respect,’’ and its vagueness is said to be of 
a kind that is elusive and secretive rather than 
merely flexible. While Roosevelt progressiv- 
ism considers the existing order fundamen- 
tally unsound, so that no mere loppings off 
here and tonings up there will meet the social 
need, the tendency of the Wilson school is to 
emphasize those aspects of progressivism 
which ‘‘can be interpreted as the emancipa- 
tion of an essentially excellent system from 
corrupting and perverting parasites.’’ The 
progressivism which results is scrupulously 
careful not to be too progressive, and, like the 
reform movements which have been super- 
seded, it poses as a ‘“‘higher conservatism.’’ 
In its emphasis upon the restriction of gov- 
ernmental regulation, the ‘‘new freedom’’ 
harks back to Jeffersonian individualism. It 
voices no desire ‘‘to substitute for an auto- 
matic competitive economic régime one in 
which a conscious social purpose, equipped 
with an adequate technical method, was to 
play a decisive part.’’ Mr. Croly recognizes 
that Mr. Wilson’s version of progressivism, 
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‘‘whatever its underlying tendency and mean- 
ing, is a high and serious doctrine, which is 
the outcome of real elevation of purpose and 
feeling, and which up to date has had on the 
whole a beneficial effect on public opinion.”’ 
He recognizes, too, that as a matter of prac- 
tical politics Mr. Wilson, in his capacity of 
party leader, has been obliged to lay emphasis 
upon any possible analogies between pro- 
gressivism and the historic tradition of his 
party. He feels, none the less, that the Presi- 
dent’s progressivism has in too large a degree 
the baekward look. It is not a new birth of 
public spirit; it is a rebirth. It is not an 
awakening of public opinion to something 
novel; it is a reawakening. It is not aiming 
at an unprecedented vitalizing of democracy, 
but at its revival along traditional lines. 
Were it not for the trammels of his party and 
official connections, Mr. Croly suggests, Mr. 
Wilson would probably place the emphasis 
differently. But as it is, his progressivism 
must be adjudged partial, halting, and inade- 
quate to meet the needs of the times. 

Mr. Croly recognizes the value of the con- 
servative spirit in a society, and he freely 
admits the general sincerity of that portion of 
the American people which is, whether or not 
it ealls itself such, conservative. He agrees 
that men cannot reasonably be expected to 
break with an old system until they can see 
what is to be put in its place. The providing 
of a substitute for the existing order in the 
United States is the peculiar and indispensa- 
ble task of progressivism; and not merely a 
new order, but a new faith, ‘‘upon the rock of 
which may be built a better structure of indi- 
vidual and social life.’’ The object of the 
present volume is to consider ‘‘whether any 
substitute is needed for the traditional system, 
and whether progressivism offers any prospect 
of living up to the manifest requirements of 
the part.’” The answer to both questions is, 
of course, affirmative; and whatever one’s 
opinion of the conclusions reached, it must be 
conceded that the spirit in which the inquiry 
is made is altogether commendable. 

The vital defect of the existing system is 
conceived to be the indirectness of popular 
control over the national government. The 
Constitution is too difficult to amend; the 
workings of the government are controlled too 
much by legalism rather than by the publie 
will; the courts have become the irresponsible 
interpreters of the Constitution, and therefore 
the irresponsible makers of law under the 
Constitution. The best, and only real, remedy 
is declared to be direct government by the 
people, ‘‘entered into with wisdom and cau- 
tion.’” That direct government — taking ex- 





pression chiefly in the initiative, the referen- 
dum, and the recall — is retrogressive, merely 
because its methods exhibit certain analogies 
to those used in city and tribal states, is 
denied; and in a chapter under the title 
**Direct versus Representative Government”’ 
will be found an argument as masterful as 
has been put in print in favor of the direct 
system. The nationalizing of our democracy, 
while preserving in state and city vigorous 
agencies of local self-government; the break- 
ing of the paralyzing grip of legalism, while 
preserving the respect of the people for law; 
the extension to the body politic of unre. 
stricted and immediate control over its gov- 
ernmental institutions, while perpetuating the 
practical conveniences of the representative 
system,— these are the supreme ends toward 
which, we are assured, all true progressivism 
moves. 

The cardinal proposition of Mr. Lippmann’s 
book is that in the present era of unrest there 
is too much aimless drifting, too much futile 
beating of the waves, and not enough mastery 
of the situation such as the people are capable 
of if only they be well-informed, courageous, 
and ably led. That the epoch in which we 
live is one of unrest is a condition not of our 
choosing. The case against absolutism, com- 
mercial oligarchy, and unquestioned creeds 
has been made out. ‘‘The rebel program is 
stated. Scientific invention and blind social 
currents have made the old authority impos- 
sible in fact, the artillery fire of the iconoclasts 
has shattered its prestige. We inherit a rebel 
tradition.’’ In this situation, the battle for 
us, we are admonished, lies not against crusted 
prejudice but against the chaos of a new free- 
dom. The danger is no longer from unreason- 
ing conservatism, but rather from the anarchy 
of untried, unorganized, combative radical- 
ism. There must somewhere be mastery, and 
under twentieth century conditions and ideas 
the only possible master is the people. This 
means democracy. But democracy must be 
conceived as something more than the absence 
of ezars, more than freedom, more than equal 
opportunity. ‘‘It is a way of life, a use of 
freedom, an embrace of opportunity.’’ It is 
positive, virile, fundamental. 

But the proper mastery of their own affairs 
by the people is conditioned upon several 
things. It involves intelligence, alertness, and 
strong civic sense. ‘‘ A servile community will 
have a master, if not a monarch then a land- 
lord or a boss, and no legal device will save it. 
A nation of uncritical drifters can change 
only the form of tyranny, for, like Christian’s 
sword, democracy is a weapon in the hands of 
those who have the courage and the skill to 
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wield it; in all others it is a rusty piece of 
junk.’’ The mastery of the people involves 
also a new industrial emancipation. No one 
unafflicted with invincible ignorance, we are 
told, desires to preserve our economic system 
in its existing form. The thought is that 
there can be no true political democracy unless 
there is a much closer approach than at pres- 
ent to an economic democracy. Men must be 
reasonably well-to-do and accustomed te self- 
mastery before they can achieve a stable and 
masterful social or political democracy. 

Recognizing that the day is past when any- 
body can pretend to have laid down an inclu- 
sive or final analysis of the democratic prob- 
lem, Mr. Lippmann seeks in his book to diag- 
nose the current unrest and to ‘‘arrive at some 
sense of what democracy implies.’’ As he 
frankly explains, his chapters touch upon the 
American problem at only a few significant 
points. Of special interest is his discussion of 
the problem of ‘‘ big business,’’ the labor move- 
ment, the trusts, the woman’s movement, and 
the contemporary processes of intellectual and 
social emancipation. But the book is notable 
for its points of view and for its penetrating, 
often caustic, observations upon the phenom- 
ena of our time, rather than for systematic 
discussion of any subject or group of subjects. 
It is not a book of information, but one of 
suggestion. If it preaches the doctrine of 
progressivism, it does so by the general tenor 
of its philosophy, not by the grosser method 
of direct argument. It could not more deftly 
supplement Mr. Croly’s book if it had been 
written expressly for the purpose. 

In his ‘‘Progressivism—and After’’ Mr. 
Walling has given us, from the point of view 
of a socialist, an economic interpretation of 
contemporary American polities. That poli- 
ties in our day has well-nigh become a mere 
exercise in applied economics, is a fact known 
to every competent observer. Three-fourths of 
the time Mr. Croly and Mr. Lippmann are 
writing in their books about matters which are 
distinctly economic, or which involve impor- 
tant economic relationships. Progressivism is 
itself builded upon the unrest which arises 
principally from economic conditions. It is 
not unnatural, therefore, that Mr. Walling 
seeks to follow out in his thought the prepon- 
derating economic trend and attempts to iden- 
tify certain phases of present political and 
industrial development as stages in the his- 
torie process whose ultimate product. as he 
views it, is to be the socialistic state. That a 
complete and absolute social democracy is to 
be the eventual outcome of past and present 
developments, he never for a moment doubts. 

e rule of privileged minorities is to give 





way to that of privileged majorities, and by 
assisting in the establishment of true majority 
rule, albeit at first in the domain of govern- 
ment only, progressivism is playing directly 
into the hands of socialism. Of course Mr. 
Walling does not expect the triumph of social- 
ism immediately. On the contrary that event 
is, he admits, a long way off. The capitalistic 
régime will hold out yet awhile, and it will 
even be constrained to extend to the wage- 
earning masses certain further improvements 
in conditions of life and labor, although only 
as an expedient to increase productivity and 
profits, not at all from considerations of altru- 
ism or of patriotism. Eventually, however, 
this will fail to satisfy and, the way having 
been prepared by the reforms carried through 
by progressivism, private capitalism will be 
succeeded by state capitalism; that in time 
will give way to state socialism, or laborism; 
and from this it will be but a step to the social- 
istic society in its final and idealized form. 


Frepertc Austin Oaa. 





IN ARCTIC LANDS FORLORN.* 


Under the happy though cheerless title of 
‘‘Lands Forlorn,’’ Mr. George M. Douglas 
tells the story of his expedition in 1911-12 
through a portion of the Barren Grounds of 
Northern Canada to the mouth of the Copper- 
mine River. The ostensible object of the jour- 
ney was to report on the copper-bearing rocks 
of the Coppermine; but, although scientific 
data of value were obtained, one gets the im- 
pression throughout the narrative that the 
underlying motive was exploration pure and 
simple. Mr. Douglas had been engaged for 
years as an engineer in the hot and arid re- 
gions of the Southwest; and when oppor- 
tunity came for a holiday he naturally chose, 
being of an adventurous and resourceful 
disposition, the practically unexplored wilder- 
ness of the extreme north. The journey in- 
volved a certain amount of hardship, and 
enough danger to give spice to the adventure; 
but what one finds peculiarly refreshing is the 
entire absence of that heroic pose that marks 
so many narratives of more or less original 
exploration. Mr. Douglas makes it clear that 
a small party of white men, accustomed to 
roughing it, with a suitable equipment, and 
without the embarrassment of native guides, 
ean not only travel practically anywhere in 
Northern Canada, but may winter there with 
no very serious danger or even discomfort. 

The route was by rail to Edmonton, thence 

* LANDs Fortorn. The Story of an Expedition to Hearne’s 
Coppermine River. By George M. Douglas. With an Intro- 


duction by James Douglas, LL.D. Illustrated. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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by stage to Athabaska Landing on the Atha- 
baska, thence by canoe and scow to Fort Me- 
Murray, and by the steamers of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to Lake Athabaska and Great 
Slave Lake and down the Mackenzie to Fort 
Norman at the mouth of Bear River. Here 
the expedition really began, Mr. Douglas and 
his companions being henceforth thrown upon 
their own resources. They made their way up 
Bear River, and through Great Bear Lake, not 
without a good deal of difficulty by reason of 
the ice; and finally reached Dease River, 
where they built a comfortable log cabin to 
serve as headquarters. From this point to the 
Coppermine was no very great distance as the 
crow flies, but the intervening country pre- 
sented serious difficulties, not the least of 
which was the fact that very few white men 
had passed this way since Hearne discovered 
the Coppermine in 1771, and even these had 
left most imperfect descriptions of the route. 
Nevertheless Mr. Douglas managed before the 
close of the season of 1911 to make his way 
over the height of land and down to the Cop- 
permine. Feeling that the way was now clear 
to their more ambitious expedition planned 
for the succeeding spring, he and his compan- 
ions settled down for the long winter at Hodg- 
son’s Point, their main camp. 

The chapter devoted to this winter in the 
Arctic makes exceedingly interesting reading. 
An ample supply of the right kind of provis- 
ions had been brought up from Edmonton, 
and systematic hunting added more than suffi- 
cient caribou and ptarmigan to keep the party 
in fresh meat, and for variety big lake trout 
could be got through the ice at any time; dead 
spruce trees kept them in firewood. The work 
was so distributed that each man had it in 
turn to hunt, cook, and collect firewood; the 
first and last gave them outdoor exercise, 
while cooking offered endless opportunities 
for culinary experiments not always favorably 
received. Bird life was remarkably abundant 
for this rigorous country; ptarmigan were 
plentiful all the time, usually in large flocks, 
ravens were occasionally seen, as well as sev- 
eral kinds of hawks, whisky-jacks, chickadees, 
and once a big snow-white owl. The only 
really serious drawback seems to have been 
the absence of a convenient circulating library. 
Their stock of literature was naturally small. 
Mr. Douglas had borrowed Michelet’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of France’’ from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s factor at Fort Simpson, and this 
proved a godsend to the party. It was read 
and re-read, though in a manner that was 
surely somewhat original. ‘‘It was in two 
volumes,’’ says Mr. Douglas, ‘‘and the Doctor 
would read one while I pored over the other; 





then we would exchange, and re-exchange 
them. Whether he knows less about the early 
history of France now than I do I would hesi- 
tate to conjecture. I don’t think Lion ever 
tackled this book; had it been in three vol- 
umes he might have done so.’” These winter 
quarters were some twenty-five miles within 
the Arctic Circle; the sun was seen for the 
last time on December 9, and for the first time 
on New Year’s day; the temperature in Janu- 
ary ran down to 56°, 57°, and 59° below zero. 
That men inexperienced in travel in the far 
north could spend a winter on Great Bear 
Lake, not merely in comfort but with appar- 
ent enjoyment, upsets many popular impres- 
sions as to the hardships of this region. 

The spring journey was in every respect 
successful. Thanks to their careful planning, 
and the knowledge of the route acquired the 
previous autumn, the explorers reached the 
Coppermine without serious difficulty, and 
made their way down to its mouth, spending 
some time in an examination of the copper 
deposits. Whether or not profitable ore exists 
in this country cannot be determined without 
a more thorough survey. Throughout this 
part of the narrative one obtains exceedingly 
interesting glimpses of the Eskimos. 

The book is illustrated with reproductions 
of nearly two hundred photographs taken in 
the course of the journey, all interesting and 
some remarkably so. One that has rather a 
tragic interest represents Radford and Street 
of the Mounted Police in their canoe, at Fort 
Simpson, as they started out on the expedition 
from which they never returned. 


LAWRENCE J. BURPEE. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


The publication of an English version of 
M. Artzibashef’s ‘‘Sanine’’ is bound to at- 
tract attention. The book has been widely 
regarded as an expression of the despair into 
which the Russian intelligentsia degenerated 
after the failure of the last attempt to obtain 
a truly constitutional government, a despair 
which substituted doubt for faith and self- 
indulgence for self-sacrifice. It created a 
furore in Europe. Saninism became a cult 
which spread rapidly through young Russia. 
The idea behind it was that the only happi- 
ness in life is to be found in the satisfaction 
of one’s immediate desires—an idea which 
the book upholds by precept rather than by 
example since, with the exception of the hero, 

* SANINE. Michael Artzibashef. Translated into En- 
glish by Percy Pinkerton, with a Preface by Gilbert Cannan. 


New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
Younc Earnest. By Gilbert Cannan. New York: D. Apple 
ton & Co. 
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unhappiness is visited alike on those who 
yield to their instincts and those’ who do not. 
‘Until now ‘‘Sanine’’ has been regarded as 
unsuitable for translation into English, not 
merely begause of its scenes of passion (which 
could, and to a degree have been, eliminated) 
but because of its point of view, so alien to 
the Anglo-Saxon in its acceptance of sex- 
hunger. Professor William Lyon Phelps 
takes M. Artzibashef seriously, assuring us 
that while the tendency of this novel is to be 
deplored its art proves the author a man ‘‘to 
be reckoned with.’’ Mr. Gilbert Cannan, who 
has made out as good a case for the book as is 
possible, takes rather the opposite view. He 
remarks in his Preface to the present version : 

“Tt has been objected to M. Artzibashef’s work 
that it deals so little with love and so much with 
physical necessity. That arises, I fancy, because 
his journalistic intention has overridden his artis- 
tie purpose. He has been exasperated into frank- 
ness rather than moved to truth. He has desired 
to lay certain facts of modern existence before the 
world and has done so in a form which could gain 
a hearing, as a pure work of art probably could 
not. He has attempted a re-valuation where it 
was most needed, where the unhappy Weininger 
failed. Weininger demanded, insanely, that hu- 
manity should renounce sex and the brutality it 
fosters; Artzibashef suggests that the brutishness 
should be accepted frankly, cleared of confusion 
with love, and slowly mastered so that out of pas- 
sion love ean grow.” 


We suspect that M. Artzibashef will find some 
little difficulty in understanding what Mr. 
Cannan is talking about, if he ever reads the 
English Preface to his novel; but no matter. 
It is hard to believe that ‘‘Sanine’’ would 
have gained less of a hearing if it had been 
true instead of merely frank, like one of M. 
Brieux’s plays, but there is no question about 
the justice of Mr. Cannan’s adjectives. 
“‘Sanine’’ is journalistic and frank rather 
than artistic and true. M. Artzibashef is 
hardly more to be ‘‘reckoned with’’ than any 
one of a dozen contemporary American nov- 
elists. He has set out to smash certain roman- 
tie notions about the sex motive, but in so far 
as he is successful he has only substituted one 
sentimentality for another. His admiration 
for Sanine, the strong, healthy, natural man 
who always takes what he wants and never 
regrets, who always says exactly what he 
means and who is as free from illusions as he 
is from doubts, is almost as naive as the 
adolescent boy’s admiration for Jesse James. 
Sanine is the kind of dream of strength and 
beauty one might expect a highly introspec- 
tive, unhappy, and physically weak man to 
construct for himself. Those who are much 
given to the torture of doubt, and especially 











those who, lacking vitality, exaggerate the 
satisfactions of physical strength, are as sus- 
ceptible to this sort of romanticism exactly as 
vulgar, brutish people are susceptible to a 
kind of fine sentiment that amuses or disgusts 
persons of a critical sensibility. Those who 
thunder against such a book and those who 
hail it with a glad ery are perhaps equally 
mistaken. Its capacity to do good and its 
capacity to do harm are alike limited. But 
whatever its defects it is a sincere work. 

Mr. Cannan’s ‘‘Young Earnest’’ is very 
much in the vein of its predecessor, ‘‘Old 
Mole.’’ It is better organized, but there are 
not so many good bits in it. No one can possi- 
bly take exception to it on the same grounds as 
exception has been taken to M. Artzibashef’s 
book. René Fourmy, the ‘‘young Earnest’’ 
of the title, is an instructor in economies at a 
provincial university who runs away from 
his classes and his wife to adopt driving a 
taxi-cab as a profession and to take a Lon- 
don factory girl as a mistress. Mr. Cannan 
is still vigorously engaged in attacking bour- 
geois society. It is characteristic that the 
struggle in his hero’s mind, which is the strug- 
gle to ‘‘escape from sleep and death,’’ should 
take him from a university instructorship to 
taxi-driving. It is characteristic, also, that 
Mr. Cannan should be much more convincing 
about the sleep and death than about the 
escape from it. The story of how Linda 
Brock, clever, pretty, conscienceless, set out 
to capture René Fourmy is well done; the 
story of Ann Puddick is well done; and even 
the story of Catherine, whom he finally mar- 
ried, is well done. But somehow or other, 
though the women are well sketched in, the 
man, who should be something more than a 
sketch, is never put before us. The book 
remains amusing, and sometimes moving, but 
it is not very real. Mr. Cannan has so much 
to say about his people that he has to save on 
the space he uses in presenting them. In the 
endeavor to put the material of a very long 
novel into a minimum of pages he skips too 
much. There are conversations between René 
and his mother, René and his father, and 
René and the three women with whom he 
successively lives, of which one feels that peo- 
ple don’t say such things. Mr. Cannan is 
aware of it. He has tried to give us the essen- 
tials of their talk, having lent his people his 
own expressiveness in order to save our being 
bored with their inexpressiveness, but he sac- 
rifices too much of the illusien. We feel, as 
we have felt before of Mr. Cannan’s novels, 
that this book is the artistic experiment, im- 
mensely interesting, of a talent both ‘‘young’’ 
and ‘‘ Earnest.”’ Lucian Cary. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 


If not his best book, M. Maeter- 
linck’s ‘‘The Unknown Guest’’ 
(Dodd) is certainly one of the 
most readable and stimulating works which he 
has yet produced. The clearness of his style, 
even in an English translation, is nothing 
short of amazing and a revelation to Engiish 
readers accustomed to the cumbersome and in- 
tricate subtleties of other writers in similar 
fields. William James and M. Bergson have 
brought modern philosophies out of the clos- 
ets; but an infinitely more difficult task is his 
who brings mysticism into the light of com- 
mon day and makes of it the most triumphant 
sort of common sense. Of the five chapters in 
the present book, three have already appeared 
in as many different magazines: ‘‘The Knowl- 
edge of the Future,’’‘‘ The Elberfeld Horses,’’ 
and ‘‘The Unknown Guest.’’ The other two 
chapters, ‘‘Phantasms of the Living and the 
Dead’’ and ‘‘Psychometry,’’ are new. The 
book is the second of a trilogy: the first was 
an essay on death, entitled ‘‘Our Eternity”’ ; 
the present volume, dealing with veridical 
apparitions and hallucinations, psychometric 
manifestations, and all manner of subliminal 
phenomena, is to be followed by a third which 
will ‘‘treat of the miracles of Lourdes and 
other places, the phenomena of so-called 
materialization, of the divining-rod and of 
fluidie asepsis.’’ In his chapter on ‘‘The 
Knowledge of the Future,’’ M. Maeterlinck 
presents a brief but trenchant scientific 
critique of the mightiest of all mysteries, 
psychological or theological. His investiga- 
tion at Elberfeld of Herr Krall and his won- 
derful ‘‘denkende Tiere,’’ Muhammed, Zarif, 
and the rest, leaves little to be desired from 
the standpoint of scientific criticism, and cer- 
tainly nothing at all from that of artistic 
presentation. M. Maeterlinck sees in these 
animals indubitable indications of clairvoy- 
ancy, and so thinks it proper to discuss their 
miracles of rapid calculation and spontaneous 
thought-origination along with the other mul- 
tiform and restless travailings of ‘‘the un- 
known guest.’’ There is within us, he writes, 
‘‘s strange, inconsistent, whimsical and dis- 
concerting’’ entity that ‘‘seems to live on 
nothing but nondescript fare borrowed from 
worlds to which our intelligence as yet has no 
access. It lives under our reason, in a sort of 
invisible and perhaps eternal palace, like a 
easual guest, dropped from another planet, 
whose interests, ideas, habits, passions have 
naught in common with ours .. . It knows 
everything, perhaps, but is ignorant of the 
uses of its knowledge. It has its arms laden 


M. Maeterlinck 
on subliminal 
phenomena. 





with treasures ... Lastly, even at its best 
moments, it behaves as though the fate of the 
being in whose depth it dwells interested it 
hardly at all, as though it had but an insignifi- 
eant share in his misfortunes, feeling assured, 
one might almost think, of an independent and 
endless existence.’’ This ‘‘unknown guest”’ 
pervades the book, and gives to its several 
chapters a gripping unity. 

If you don’t believe that agricul- 
ture is a noble calling, ranking 
high among the learned profes- 
sions, read Dr. Harvey W. Wiley’s book, ‘‘The 
Lure of the Land’’ (Century), in which the 
former Chief Chemist of our national Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, now a scientific farmer 
in Virginia, ably and at the same time with 
much charm of manner defends the thesis that 
‘*farming requires the greatest industry, the 
keenest intellect, and the best training of all 
of the professions.’’ Though waiting until 
comparatively late in life before furnishing 
the most convincing possible proof of his faith 
in farming as the worthiest of mortal pursuits, 
Dr. Wiley was born and bred on a farm and 
was from childhood familiar with the praises 
of farming life from his father’s lips. A 
favorite story often told by that wise father 
was as follows: ‘‘A farmer with three sons 
was asked what he purposed to make of them. 
He replied: ‘John is the brightest of my 
boys, the most industrious, anxious to work, 
and quick to learn. I am going to make a 
farmer of him. Sam would rather talk than 
work, and is fond of telling all he knows and 
much that he imagines. I am going to make a 
lawyer of him. Thomas is the laziest one of all 
my boys. In fact, he is so lazy that he never 
gets into any trouble of any kind. I am going 
to make a preacher of him.’’’ One could 
hardly be better qualified than Dr. Wiley both 
to engage intelligently in scientific farming 
and to write instructively and entertainingly 
about it. Going ‘‘at a plump age,”’ as he 
expresses it, to till the soil, he has both a stock 
of useful technical knowledge in agricultural 
chemistry and a good supply of apt idioms 
wherewith to communicate his knowledge and 
the results of his experience to intending 
farmers and to those other readers who must 
content themselves with enjoying his book 
without yielding to ‘‘the lure of the land.” 
Comparatively few are those who can wisely 
and successfully follow his example in taking 
up ‘‘farming after fifty,’’ but there are thou- 
sands of younger men, already tilling the soil 
or about to engage in that industry, who 
should be able to profit by the admonition and 
advice of this expert agriculturist. 


Farming as 
the finest of 
professions. 
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The present war will not last 
forever, and it is not too soon to 
forecast its effect upon society. 
Among those who have sought to pierce the 
veil of the future is Mr. L. Cecil Jane, whose 
volume entitled ‘‘The Nations at War: The 
Birth of a New Era’’ (Dutton) is a strangely 
optimistic prophecy. If one half of the bless- 
ings that Mr. Jane categorically states will 
follow in the train of this war should actually 
ensue, the nations would have secured them at 
a bargain. The author believes that this war 
will usher in an age of toleration to supersede 
intolerance in the recognition of nationalism, 
and of voluntary assent in place of coercion in 
government. These two substitutions will ful- 
fil all the law and the prophets: arbitration 
will settle international and domestic disputes ; 
militarism will perish, because the fallacy of 
entrusting the maintenance of peace to an 
armed camp has been exposed; the work of 
the French Revolution will be consummated 
in the triumph of democracy; strikes will be 
no more, because employer and employee will 
approach each other as friends with common 
interests; the sexes will be on a legal equality ; 
the agencies of culture, religion, and govern- 
ment will all press forward with new ideals of 
tolerant codperation ; statesmen will be sought, 
rather than party-men, by an electorate which 
has a new sense of values. Few readers will 
go all the way to his Utopia with Mr. Jane, but 
one may catch something of his enthusiasm, 
and be the better for it. If the world is going 
to be better after this war, as it must be, not 
one man but millions of men must have the 
faith and the optimism of Mr. Jane. The only 
way that one may sit in the present darkness 
with any comfort is to believe that the light of 
a better day is about to break in men’s hearts. 
It is encouraging that such a book as this 
should find a publisher at the present time. 


The war as 
a prelude to 
a nobler era. 


The socialization of medicine in- 
volves not only the application 
of the discoveries of biological 
and medical sciences in the fields of public 
and social hygiene, sanitation, and preventive 
medicine, but also the creation of a sound pub- 
lie opinion based on a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the discoveries of the past few years 
which are revolutionizing medical science and 
practice. One of the main factors in the crea- 
tion of such a public opinion is the ability to 
command a hearing in this day of health fad- 
dists and of negations. Dr. Woods Hutchin- 
son wields so trenchant a pen that his readers 
are always interested and entertained, if not 
convinced. Unstilted, untechnical, versatile, 
and rich in allusion to affairs past and pres- 
ent, he challenges the mind of his reader by 











the brilliancy and piquancy of his attack, the 
wealth of his material, and the forcefulness 
with which he repeatedly drives home the sig- 
nificant conclusions regarding diseases and 
their social consequences. His latest volume 
of essays, ‘‘ Civilization and Health’’ (Hough- 
ton), is a rapid-fire defence of the new science 
of preventive medicine, of the utilization of 
guinea pigs in medical research, and of the 
feminist movement in so far as it offers a 
wider field of action for women and is based 
on a candid recognition of the physical differ- 
ences between men and women in their nervous 
organization and limitations. He also takes up 
the cudgels for the employer’s interest in the 
employee’s health, the regulation of industry 
from the standpoint of hygiene and health, 
personal and national, lends a hand to the 
“*swat the fly’’ and pure milk campaigns, and 
has a good word to say for the vacation habit 
and the out-of-door life. Such books make for 
intelligent citizenship, and for efficiency in the 
hygienic functioning of the body politic. 





In Mr. James Davenport Whelp- 
ley’s volume entitled ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Publie Opinion’’ (Dutton) 
there are presented fourteen essays upon 
varied aspects of the public affairs of this 
country. All save two have appeared pre- 
viously in English or American magazines. 
Five deal with subjects of a domestic nature, 
including two in which there are some observa- 
tions upon the character of public opinion in 
this country. The other nine deal with phases 
of foreign policy — the handicaps of the diplo- 
matic service, the Monroe Doctrine, food as an 
international asset, and the relations of the 
United States with Mexico, with the Balkan 
States, with Russia, with Japan, and with the 
Far East in general. There is not in the essays 
much that is new or anything that is profound. 
There is a good deal that is inaccurate. For 
example, in the opening paragraph of ‘‘The 
Overtaxed Melting-Pot’’ we are told that the 
immigration measure vetoed in 1913 by Presi- 
dent Taft imposed a literacy test upon every 
alien coming to the United States, when as a 
matter of fact large numbers of newcomers 
(relatives of admissible aliens) were specifi- 
cally exempted. And one wonders by what 
sort of prescience the author came to the 
knowledge that this measure, re-introduced in 
the present Congress, would ‘‘in time become 
a law with the sanction of President Wilson.’’ 
The work of the Immigration Commission of 
1907 is unjustly criticized, and the essay is in 
other respects at fault. All in all, one cannot 
repress the observation that if these papers 
were to be reprinted, they should first have 
been revised and corrected. 


Varied aspects 
of American 
public life. 
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The cinematograph is playing 


A camera 


tress in no small part in undermining 


ac 
Weat Africa. 


the reading habit and lessening 
the demand for printed books, particularly 
among the rising generation. It is therefore 
somewhat refreshing to discover from the pen 
of a ‘‘movie’’ actress a serious book devoted to 
the writer’s experiences in West African 
wilds while collecting films depicting native 
life, and when posing as the white heroine in 
Anglo-African cinematograph dramas in con- 
junction with Major Schomburgk. Miss M. 
Gehrts’s ‘‘A Camera Actress in the Wilds of 
Togoland’’ (Lippincott) is written with little 
stress on the professional aspects of the au- 
thor’s remarkable trip into the remotest cor- 
ners of this German colony. It is, rather, an 
extensively illustrated narrative of the jour- 
ney of a very observant woman,— observant 
especially of German efficiency in matters of 
health and sanitation, of the development of 
commerce and industry, and discipline of the 
native peoples under their control. She is 
chiefly interested in human nature, and as a 
result her narrative is concerned more with 
the incidents of the expedition than with the 
natural features of the country she explored. 
Her excellent photographs and interesting 
chapters tell us little of the wild life of the 
jungle, but are replete with accounts of the 
native tribes. 


*‘The College Course and the 
ies Preparation for Life’’ (Hough- 
president. ton) is a series of eight talks 
delivered at Williams College by Dr. Albert 
Parker Fitch, president of the Faculty of 
Andover Theological Seminary. The volume 
is heartily to be recommended for its sane, 
stimulating, and vivid discussion of the life 
and the ideals of college students. President 
Fitch writes with a candor and an undeviating 
directness which must appeal to even the most 
blasé of young men. Fearlessly, nobly, and 
with good will for all youth, in his chapter 
entitled ‘‘The Fight for Character’’ the au- 
thor searches with explicit analysis the very 
heart of the temptations of college life, and 
offers wise counsel to those who are dwarfed 
and cramped by unworthy standards. Whether 
read by collegians or by others, the book will 
prove an ardent and undidactie call to higher 
ideals. The chapters on religious experience, 
as well as those on ‘‘The Distaste for the 
Beautiful’’ and ‘‘Is Learning Essential ?’’ re- 
veal much that is profoundly significant in 
the trend of modern life. Here, and through- 
out the book, the keen idealism of a tolerant 
yet critical observer gives special zest to all 
that President Fitch has to say. 


Talks on life 
and character 





NOTES. 


Sir J. G. Frazer’s selection of Addison’s Essays, 
which Messrs. Macmillan have in press, will be 
published in two volumes in the “ Eversley Series.” 

Professor Roland G. Usher’s “ Pan-American- 
ism: A Forecast of the Inevitable Clash between 
the United States and Europe’s Victor” appears 
among the March announcements of the Century 
Co. 


“ Chaucer and His Poetry,” by Professor George 
Lyman Kittredge, and “ Medieval Spanish Alle- 
gory,” by Dr. Chandler R. Post, are two volumes 
announced for immediate issue by the Harvard 
University Press. 

“The Healing of Nations” is the title of Mr. 
Edward Carpenter’s new volume of essays which 
is announced for early issue. In the volume are 
essays on “ Psychology of War and Recruiting,” 
“ War and Lust,” and “ Conscription.” 

Mr. Stephen Graham’s articles on the Russian 
Empire of to-day, and its share in the Great War, 
will be republished in a new volume entitled 
“ Russia and the World.” The work will be illus- 
trated with a series of photogravure plates. 

Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s volume of three short 
plays, which Messrs. George H. Doran Co. have in 
press, is entitled “ The Theatre of Ideas.” In the 
Introduction the author satirizes the peace move- 
ment and prevalent freak theatre movements of 
the day. 

A collection of “African Adventure Stories” 
will be published almost immediately in this coun- 
try end England. The author is Mr. J. Alden 
Loring, who was field naturalist to the Roosevelt 
African Expedition, and Mr. Roosevelt contributes 
a foreword. 

Miss Evelyn Underhill, who has recently collabo- 
rated with the Indian mystic, Mr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, in the translation of his latest volume, 
“ Songs of Kabir,” is now at work on a book to be 
entitled “ Practical Mysticism,” which Messrs. Dut- 
ton will publish. 

A eritieal biography of Mr. Edward Carpenter 
has been written by Mr. Edward Lewis, and will be 
one of the books of the early spring. It will con- 
tain a systematic exposition of Mr. Carpenter's 
teaching, together with some personal touches 
which are only possible from the pen of an inti- 
mate friend. 


“The Message of Japan to America,” recently 
published by Messrs. Putnam, is to be followed by 
a companion volume entitled, “ The Message of the 
United States to Japan,” written by several repre- 
sentative citizens of the United States. The same 
publishers announce a study of James Russell 
Lowell as a critic, by Mr. Joseph J. Reilly. 


Among the unusually large number of names of 
prominent English and American novelists repre- 
sented on the spring announcement lists are those 
of Messrs. H. G. Wells, William Locke, E. F. 
Benson, Maurice Hewlett, W. L. Comfort, Arthur 
Bullard (“Albert Edwards”), Frank Harms, 
Joseph Conrad, Eden Phillpotts, and Theodore 
Dreiser. 
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Mr. Francis Gribble, who was in Luxemburg at 
the outbreak of the war, and is now held by the 
Germans as a prisoner, has a new book coming 
out very soon dealing with “The Royal House of 
Portugal.” The author traces the history of the 
House of Braganza back from its earliest days to 
the revolution which resulted in its exile in this 
country. 

Under the title of “ The Lonely Nietzsche,” the 
Sturgis & Walton Co. will soon publish the second 
and concluding volume of the authorized life of 
Friedrich Nietzsche, written by his sister, Mrs. 
Forster-Nietzsche. The first volume, “The Young 
Nietzsche,” dealt with the years of childhood and 
adolescence of the philosopher; the present book 
recounts the later half of his career. 


The Drama League of America announces a 
prize of one hundred dollars, offered by Miss Kate 
Oglebay, National Chairman of the Junior Work, 
for the best play for children from six to sixteen 
years of age, submitted to the National Committee 
by June 1, 1915, and meeting the requirements out- 
lined in their reeent Bulletin. The prize-winning 
play will be published by Messrs. Macmillan, the 
author of it receiving the usual royalties from 
publication. 

The Rev. Fr. C. C. Martindale, S.J., has ac- 
cepted the invitation of Cardinal Bourne and 
Mr. A. C. Benson to write the authorized Life of 
Monsignor R. Hugh Benson. He will be glad to 
receive letters written by Monsignor Benson from 
any who are kind enough to lend them. They may 
be sent to him at Stonyhurst College, Blackburn, 
England, and will in all cases be returned. No 
other biography will be authorized by Monsignor 
Benson’s representatives. 

A complete translation of Treitschke’s history 
of modern Germany, in five volumes, running to a 
million and a half words, is being arranged by a 
London publisher. It is expected that the first 
volume will be ready in April, and that the work 
will be completed at the rate of one volume every 
three months. For this edition a supplementary 
volume will be written for publication after the 
present war, carrying the narrative from the point 
at which it was left by Treitschke down to the 
declaration of peace. 

Mr. Frederick W. Jenkins, librarian of the 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, wishes other 
librarians to know of his collection of duplicate 
publications on applied sociology. These are 
available for distribution, and full information on 
the subject, her with the first instalment of a 
list of these offered duplicates, will be found in the 
January “Library Journal,” which continues the 
list in subsequent numbers. Care has been taken to 
exelude worthless matter from the list, so that Mr. 
Jenkins’s offer is something better than an appeal 
for congestion-relief. 

The undertaking of a concordance to the Poeti- 
tal Works of Robert Browning was announced at 
the annual meeting of the Concordance Society of 
America, held at Columbia University, December 
30,1914. This new work is under the editorship of 

r L. N. Broughton of Cornell University 
and Professor B. F. Stelter of the University of 








Southern California, who wish to make this fur- 
ther announcement of their undertaking in order 
to avoid any possible duplication of their labors. 
Communications ing the work may be ad- 
dressed to Professor L. N. Broughton, Ithaea, N. Y. 

“Fairyland,” the opera by Messrs. Brian 
Hooker and Horatio Parker which was awarded 
first prize by the National Committee of the San 
Francisco Exposition, will be published this month 
by the Yale University Press. Other February 
books of this house include a new translation of 
Dante’s “ Divine Comedy,” prepared by Professor 
Henry Johnson; “ Yale Yesterdays,” by the late 
Clarence Deming; “ Centenary of the Yale Medi- 
eal School,” edited by Dr. William H. Carmalt; 
“Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century,” 
edited by Dr. Willard H. Durham, and the first 
volume of Bracton’s “ De Legibus et Consuetudini- 
bus Anglim,” edited by Professor George E. 
Woodbine. 

The Dunlap Society of New York has planned 
the publication of books and prints relating to the 
American stage. The first publication of the so- 
ciety will be “An Authentic and Impartial Record 
of the Career of Dion Boucicault” by Mr. Town- 
send Walsh. Other volumes soon to be issued 
include “A Memoir of Steele MacKaye,” by Mr. 
Perey MacKaye, “A Short Account of the Earlier 
Activities of the Dunlap Society, with a Deserip- 
tive List of Its Publications,” by Messrs. Brander 
Matthews and Evert Jansen Wendell, “A History 
of Mitchel’s Olympic Theatre” by Mr. Thomas J. 
McKee, and a history of the New York stage from 
1900 to date, of which the first volume will appear 
in the autumn. 








LisT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 57 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dra since its last issue.] 





BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 
Stiegel Glass: A Biography of Henry William 
Stiegel and an Account of the Method Employed 
by Him in the Manufacture of Glass. By Fred- 
erick William Hunter, A.M. Illustrated in color, 
ote. lange 8vo, 272 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
net. 


Some Old Scots J : Anecdotes and Impressions. 
By. W. Forbes Gray. With pontzatta, 8vo, 317 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $3. net. 

Nathan Hale, 1776: eo eae | and Memorials. By 
Henry Phelps Johnston. evised and enlarged 
edition; illustrated, large 8vo, 296 pages. ale 
University Press. 2.35 net. 

The Life of Cervantes. By Robinson Smith. With 
frontpiece, 12mo, 121 pages. E. P. Dutton & 

o. . net. 


_ GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Fantasties, and Other Fancies. By Lafcadio Hearn; 
edited by Charles Woodward Hutson. 12mo, 243 
pases. te spuuaven Edition.” Houghton Mifflin 

0. ne 


The Villa for Coelebs. By J. H. Yoxall. 8vo, 344 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. net. 

The Plays of Eugéne Brieux. By P. V. Thomas. 
12mo, 111 pages. John W. Luce & Co. 

The Orchard Pavilion. By Asthug, Coptetepher Ben- 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 

The Song of Roland. Translated into English verse 
by Leonard Bacon. 8vo, 160 pages. ale Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50 net. 

The Small igpe-Sestes The World-book of the 
Yattendon Hymnal. Edited by’ Robert Bridges. 
16mo. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 
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Works Reese Allan Pee. Collected and 
edited b =. Cc. Stedman and G. E. Woodberry. 
New edition; in 10 volumes, illustrated in photo- 
Fevere, ete., 8vo. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

net 

The English Poems of seucy we mg, D.D., 1592-1669. 
Collected ana edited by wrence Mason, Ph.D. 
Illustrated, ee 226 pages. Yale University 
Press. $1.3 

From the Accession of 
y Lord Macaulay; 

by Harding Firth, M.A. Volume V. 
Illustrated in color, etc., large 8vo. Macmillan 
‘o. $3.25 net. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

New Poems. By Robert sahea by bs and Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning; ir Frederic G. 
Kenyon. With photogravure portraits, 12mo, 

Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 
Realizations of Middle Age, with 


omer Bryan 
uebsch. 
One-act Plays of Contemporary Life. 
e Middleton. 12mo, 217 pages. Henry 
0. $1.35 net. 


and Other Verses. By Dorothea 
we - e 2mo, 99 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
. net. 


The Conquest, and Other Poems. By Richard Os- 
borne. 12mo, 271 pages. Richard G. Badger. 

A Page of Dreams. y George 12mo, 126 
pages. Richard G. Badger. $1. net 


FICTION. 


Mra. Martin’s Man. By St. John G. ~ tape 12mo, 
312 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.35 ne 

James. W. Dane Bank. iy 320 pages. 
George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

Three Gentlemen from New Caledonia. By R. D. 
Hemingway and Henry de Halsalle. 12mo, 437 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

The Haunted Heart. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 396 pages. D. Appleton & 


$1.35 net. 
By Therese Tyler. With frontis- 
326 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


12mo, 175 pages. 


t. 
Sheep's Clothing. By Louis Joseph Vance. Illus- 
seated, 12mo, 279 pages. Little, Brown & Go. 

. net. 


sof A Ra. ry, Frederic Thurs- 
12mo, 388 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Memories. By George Fitch. Illus- 

» ome, 302 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 


ce Tale of arvanger and Yolande. By 
r os. - ay 358 pages. George H. Doran 
net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

The Home of the Blizzard: Being the Story of the 
Australian Antarctic Expedition, 1911-1914. By 
Sir Douglas Mawson, D.Sc. In 2 volumes; illus- 
trated in photo pores. etc., large 8vo. 
Lippincott Co. 9. ne 

Antarctic Adventure: Beott’s Northern Party. By 
Raymond E. Priestley. Illustrated, — 8vo, 
382 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. ; 

The Old East Indiamen. By E. Keble "Chatterton. 
Divetrated in color, etc., large 8vo, 343 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $3. net 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, 
AND ECONOMICS, 


Welfare as an Economic Quantity. By G. P. Wat- 
kins. 12mo, 191 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.50 net. 

The Law and the Poor. By Edward Abbott Parry. 
Svo, 314 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 
The Middle eat Side and Mothers Who Must Earn. 
sf Otho G. Cartwright and Katharine Anthony. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 223 pages. Survey Associates, 

Inc. $2. net. 

Conciliation and Arbitration in the Coal Industry 
of America. By Arthur E. Suffern, M.A. §8vo, 
371 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. net. 

Italy's Fo and Colonial "oy Ba By Senator 

ommaso Tittoni; translated b ron Bernardo 
Quaranta di San Severino. With ortrait, 8vo, 
334 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 

Boyhood and Lawlesaness, and The Neglected Girl. 
By Ruth 8S. True. Illustrated, 8vo, 143 pages. 
Survey Associates, Inc. $2. net. 

The Essence and the Ethics of Politics: ge 
Messages to the Public Conscience. = Arthur 
Sie 12mo, 348 pages. The Abingdon Press. 

25 net. 








The Creation of Wealth: Modern Efficiency Methods 
Analysed and Applied. By J. H. Lockwood. 
12mo, ah yrange The Standard 
publishing 


BOOKS ABOUT THE WAR. 


Germany and Europe. By J. W. ae. 12mo, 133 
Macmillan’ Co. $1. ne 
The Biren, of a New Era. 
By L. Cecil Jane. 12mo, 228 pages. E. P, 
Dutton & Co. $1. net. 
ungary and the War. By Ernest Lud- 
with Preface by Konstantin Theodor 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 220 pages, 
J. 8. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 
t, 1914: The Coming of the War. y Spenser 
.. ilkinson. 12mo, 89 pages.: Oxford University 
ress. 
The Economic Strength of Great Britain. By Harold 
oe. 12mo, 8 pages. Macmillan Co. Paper, 
ets. net. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Who's Whe (in Magtené). 1915. 8vo, 2375 pages. 
mk Co. $3.75 n 

Encyclopedia of Religion. re Ethies. Edited by 
ames Hastings and others. Volume VIL, 4to, 
911 pages. ae Scribner’s Sons. 

The Desk Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
Tress: Aprldeed by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 
llustrated, large 8vo, 894 pages. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co. $1.50 net. 

The Englishman’s Pocket Latin-English and En- 
lish-Latin Dictionary. 8. . Woodhouse, 
TA A. 16mo, 491 pages. P. Dutton & Co. 
75 cts. net. 

— Cotabogne of the Carnegie Library of 

argh. 1907-1911. Part X., 8vo.  Pitts- 
canbe arnegie Library. Paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Efficiency in as Household. By Thetta Quay 
poeey, = a. Th A Co. $1.50 net. 


try. | Ralph 
Illustrated, 8&Vvo, rite panes. aunton, 
Davol Publishing Co. 

Law and Usage of War: A Practical Handbook of 
the Law and U e of ae and Naval Warfare 
and Prize. By Sir Thomas Barclay. 12mo, 245 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 net 

Some Staccato Notes for Singers. By Marie ‘Withrow. 
16mo, 111 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. $1. net. 

A Decade of American Government in the Phil- 
ippines, 1903-1913. ~ David P. Barrows, LL.D. 

ith portrait, 12mo, 66 pages. World Book Co. 

Report of the Smithsonian Institution, for the Year 

nding June 30, 1913. Illustrated, large 8vo, 
804 pages. Washington: Government rinting 
Office 


The New Chivalry. By, Moory &. E. Jackson. 12mo, 
122 pages. George Doran Co. 50 cts. net. 

Makers of America: Franklin, Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Lincoln. By Emma Lilian Dana. With 
portraits, 12mo, 205 pages. New York: Immi- 
grant Publication Society. Paper. 











MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 


Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic, Specializing in Short 
Stories. Reading fee, $1.90 for 5,000 words or under, includes short 
criticiem. Circulars om request. 


6646 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILLIAM DOXEY 
AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ LITERARY AGENT 
535 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 




















MANUSCRIPTS READ AND REPORTED....MA Ts P 
PRESS BY SPECIALISTS. ... EXPERT ADVICE ON PUBLISHING.... BOOK COVERS 
ILLUSTRATIONS.... MERITORIOUS MANUSCRIPTS PLACED 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


ART vs. PROFIT 


Do you wish to succeed at writing? Then forget that you want 
to make money out of it, and devote yourself to doin He 
well; thus will you achieve artistic excellence, a rofit will 
follow. Let us you free our beautiful corsesponder 
catalogue. The sight of it is an esthetic tonic; its contents 

be a revelation to you. We over 100 courses for the writer. 


School of Literary Craftsmanship and Aesthetics 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








FRrSe 
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F.M. HOLLY “°™ oteeestntarive 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Hstablished 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fifth Year. LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Ww iH stories, Ss, etc. 
AUT H O RS ! hg 15%. Also ex Periticiem, 
revision an typing of SS.Write for 
circular. W. LABBERTON CO., 1308 Hoe Ave., New York City. 


FACTS, STATISTICS 


and other material for addresses, reports, essays. Literary 
advice and criticism. Revision and correction of MSS. Gen- 
ealogical research. Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
CRITICISED REVISED PLACED 
N. SHEPP 


ARD 
149 WEST 14To STREET NEW YORE CITY 
If you want results send stamp for circular 


PHOTO PLAYWRIGHTS 
Send your rejected photoplays to us for correction, revision 
and criticism. Mss. typed, meritorious scripts placed. 
Authors of novels, short stories and books wishing their 
materia! dramatized and placed in regular photoplay form, 
address us as to your wants. Circular on request. 


REX LITERARY BUREAU 


57 STOCKTON ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Criticised, Revised, Typed 


*“SHORTTYPING” 


is a new and unique system of abbreviated writing which can be 
written either with a pen or on a typewriter. By its assistance an 
hour's typewriting can be done in thirty minutes. Invaluable for 
those who feel the need of saving time in writing, but who lack 
the time needed to master stenography. 
Price, cloth bound, $1.25, postpaid. 
Descriptive circular free upon request. 


BLUE STAR PUBLISHING CO., 261 Broadway, New York 





























A Garden Party 


By ANNIE WOOD FRANCHOT 


A delightful gift for the lovers of flowers and gardens. This 
exquisite little garden phantasy—a poem in prose—will be a fresh 
delight to all lovers of flowers. Each flower guest as it comes to the 
delightful party has its human characteristic and charm. Even the 
bees and birds lend their music to the scene. All the old favorites 
of our grandmothers’ and mothers’ gardens are represented at the 
party and all in bright array. It contains a touch of pathos too, 
when the garden party is brought to an abrupt and tragic end by the 
advent of Jack Frost. 


Fully illustrated with real photographs and bound in four colors: 
violet, rose, blue and light grey; sealed with gold seals fastening a 
transparent wrapper. 50 cents net. 

For Sale by BRENTANO’S, New York; CLARENCE M. 
SMITH, Rochester; OTTO ULBRICH CO., Buffalo; 
F. H. OAKLEAF CO., Olean, N.Y. 











WAR BABIES 


A CHILD’S BOOK. By ANNIE WOOD FRANCHOT 


Jacque and Jacqueline are two French children 
whose adventures begin during a bombardment of 
the fortified city of Verdun. They find themselves 


por ig es Se French and German hands, but at last 


safely harbored in a good old Boston home. Exciting 
indeed are the many miraculous adventures that 
intervene. 

Illustrated with six full-page drawings in colors, 
and thirteen in black-and-white. $7.25 net. 


For Sale by BRENTANO’S, E. P. DUTTON & CO., New 
York; CLARENCE M. SMITH, Rochester; OTTO UL- 
BRICH CO.., Buffalo; F. H. OAKLEAF CO., Oiean, N.Y. 














IN PREPARATION IN PREPARATION 


ALEXANDER H.WYANT 


By ELIOT CLARK 

Crown octavo. Illustrated in color and in photogravure. 

300 copies on Dutch handmade paper at $12.50 net. 

Mr. Clark’s biographical and critical study of 
Alexander Wyant is distinguished by a sympathetic 
appreciation of the artist’s landscape and a happi- 
ness in the elucidation of its poetic significance that 
will help one to a new understanding of its charac- 
teristic charm. This book fills a real want, for there 
is no other devoted to this great American artist. 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 

















Short-Story Writing 
sii ah 





ww. Eee ne 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 























Library School 


of the 


New York Public Library 


Entrance examinations, June 4. 
One year course for certificate. 
Two year course for diploma. 


Send to M. W. PLUMMER, Principal, 
476 Fifth Avenue, for descriptive circular 
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CATALOGUE of UNCOMMON BOOKS 


Relating to the American Revolution, Civil War, 
Indians, Lincoln, Canada, Etc. 


CATALOGUE OF 


FIRST EDITIONS of ENGLISH and 
AMERICAN AUTHORS 


Sent on request 
C. GERHARDT & CO., 120 East 59th St., New York 








ARE books and first editions collected 
and arranged for people who are too 
busy to attend to the forming of libraries. 


Address E. V., Boston Transcript 
BOSTON, MASS. 











We Issue Catalogs of 
Interesting and Valuable Books 


ART WORKS, Besutifully Ilustrated Boks, Standard Authors in fine 
Editions, Biography, History and Books of general interest. 
We send Books to all parts of the country. We have 


BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS. Cata es post free. First 
editions, Natural History, Genealogy, etc. ILLIAM BROWN, 
5 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. Established 1877. 


BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
° soe or on heh enttest. Write us. bed 
you any book ever Please state wants. Catalogue free. 

BAKER’S GREAT BOOK SHOP. 14-16 Bright St., Bmurwrenan, Exe. 








BOOKS meg eg ey ape New, 
bought. FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road, London, England, 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS. General Literature. 1st Editions. 
Enquiries esteemed. Frequent catalogues post free. 
GORFIN, 82A, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. C. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 


BOOKSELLERS 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


Classified Catalogues issued regularly, English Literature, Science 
and Mathematics, Oriental and Travel, Classical, Historical, The- 
ology, Philosophy and Economics, etc. 

Let us register your name for catalogues, and send us your 
List of Wants. We carry an immense stock. 








in every state and nearly every city. You have nothing to lose 
and may gain much by sending for our catalogs. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 











A Graded Guide to 
Supplementary Reading 











The Advertising Representative of THE DIAL 
in England is 
MR. DAVID H. BOND 
407, Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W. C., 


who can furnish full information regarding rates, etc., 
and through whom advertising orders may be sent. 





An illustrated descriptive list of the best approved 
supplementary reading books for children’s libraries. 
In all respects the best guide to children's library 
books published. 


Sent to District Superintendents, Teachers and 
others interested free on request. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
33-37 B. 7th Groce New York City 


Union Syuare 











STUDIES IN SOUTHERN 
HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Edited by JAMES W. GARNER 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Illinois 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii + . Price $2.50 net. 
A collection of fifteen articles on topics relating to the 
South by professors in various colleges and universities of 
the country. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


LEMCKE AND BUECHNER, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK 








LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES 
for LIBRARY RECORDS 


Make your work easier, quicker, better. Use 


Loose - Leaf Accession Records 
and Borrowers’ Registers 


They are made to be used in a typewriter. For 
your library this means 
Economy Speed Accuracy Neatness 
Order from 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WIS 




















The A. L, A. Booklist, 
the annotated monthly 
magazine published by 
the American Library 
Association with the 
co-operation of special- 
ists the country over. 


One Dollar the Year 


78 East Washington 
Street Chicago 


The 
Guide 
to the 
New 
Books 





























Saad A Bahay hr Wiad Pret 


Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. Write for Catalogue, 
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Can You Imagine 


a friend, interested as you are in all kinds of 
literary work, who would come to you fort- 
nightly to discuss your writing in frank, 
common-sense fashion? 


This friend would not talk too much at each visit. He 
would not k you too long from your new story or essay 
or . His friendships among other writers—successful 
and aspiring to be successful—and among editors would 
be such that he would refine for you, in prepatation for 
each visit, practical, helpful advice from these folk that 
would send you to your desk with a new outlook on your 
work and new inspiration to make it more successful. 
This friend would look carefully over about 1,000 magazines 
each month to discover for you news that would enable you 
to keep abreast of the manuscript requirements of editors. 
He would find corresponderts who would glean 2,000 more 
magazines and papers for you so that you would always 
know in advance of prize contests, changes in editorial 
policies, suspensions, changes of address, Sqaioemente of 
new publications, film manufacturers, etc. Your imagina- 
tion goes nofurther. A friend of this admirable type would 
have to be superhuman. 


There is such a friend—it’s a very human, kindly 
little magazine —THE EDITOR, which makes 
profitable and pleasant fortnightly visits to the elect 
of the writing fraternity. Be one of the elect —one 
of those who elect to leave nothing undone that will 
contribute to success. The fee is $2.00—it pays 
for 26 fortnightly numbers of THE EDITOR for 
one year. (Single copy ten cents.) 


THE EDITOR 


BOX 509 RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 





The New American Quarterly 


THE YALE REVIEW 


“‘has earned the place it now occupies 
beside the great English monthlies and 
quarterlies. . . . It is serious, but 
never ponderous.’’— New York Tribune. 
**Quarterlies are useful in afford- 
ing publication to articles that deserve it, 
but are too long or too wise for the more 
popular magazines. THE YALE REVIEW 
is an excellent new quarterly, handsome 
and interesting.’’— Life. 


REPRESENTATIVE CONTRIBUTORS 


Alfred Noyes 
Robert Herrick 
Hamlin Garland 


Bliss Perry 
Havelock Ellis 
Emile Legouis 


Norman Angell Hilaire Belloc 
Lady Gregory C. P. Jacks 
Florence V. Keys Morris Hillquit 
John Burroughs Vida D. Scudder 


Henry Sydnor Harrison 


A post-card, mentioning THE DIAL, will 
bring you in return an eight-page prospec- 
tus of THE YALE REVIEW of 1915, and 
asample copy. Yoursubscription, prepaid at 
$2.50 a year, can begin with the April num- 
ber, issued next month. Address 


THE YALE PUBLISHING ASSN. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











THE GREAT TURNING MOVEMENT 


of modern times 





is to 
“JUST TURN THE KNOB” on the 
MULTIPLEX HAMMOND 


and change instantly from one style of type, or one lan- 
guage, to another. 


TWO STYLES OF TYPE, or two languages, ALWAYS 
ON THE MACHINE. reg 





“The Favorite Typewriter of Literary Workers.” 





Write TO-DAY for Multiplex Literature to 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 
69th Street and East River NEW YORK, N. Y. 














“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK LATEST BOOKS 
BLUE BLOOD AND RED By Geoffrey Corson 


An American love story of Staten and Manhattan Islands. . Back of the competing story 
movement and undoubted powers of characterization, the reader will continually feel the 
humor, grace and sense of an unusual author. Just ready. $1.35 net. 


LITTLE COMRADE 4243 ° 1F= By Burton E. Stevenson 
A story of mystery, love bee 5 = he intrigue set in the first weeks of the great war. 
The hero is a young American surgeon. The author knows the scenes of his story at first 
hand. By the author of “The Marathon Mystery,” etc. Just ready. ¢. 20 net. 


NORTH OF BOSTON “4Sfdme Or roerny By Robert Frost 


“Few who have read it 4 Gee will have been as much astonished Aad any other American 
since Whitman.'’—Edw. Thomas in The New Weekly, London. hay bora out of it as 
when a faint wind 1 breathes upon smoldering embers. ’’—London Times” “Much finer and 
much more national, in the true sense, than anything Whitman gave to the world.” — 
Ford Madox Hueffer in The London Outlook. Just ready. $1.25 net. 


AMERICAN THOUGHT By Woodbridge Riley 


t Samy of original thinkers and speculative movements from the New England Fathers to 
wey and William James, by the Professor of Philosophy, Vassar. $1.50 net. 


MONTESSORI CHILDREN By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


A record of results in concrete cases where definite treatment by Dr. Montessori corrected 
faults or developed aptitudes, and a definite correlation of these methods with the problems 
of American parents. Illustrated from photographs. $1.25 net. 


ACROSS THE BORDER * ">Ristnr By Beulah M. Dix 


This achieved an instant success on the stage in New York, Boston and Chicago. ‘‘A real 
achievement. One of the few pleas for peace that touch both the heart and thet intelligence. 
Its remarkable blending of stark realism and extravagant fancy strike home in a manner 
that defies analysis.""—New York Tribune. Illustrated. 80 cents net. 


HOW TO PRODUCE CHILDREN’S PLAYS. By Constance D’ Arcy Mackay 


By the author of * ‘The House of the Heart” and “The Silver Thread”’ (books of plays for 
children) and ‘Patriotic Plays and Pageants." Just ready. $1.20 net. 
The book meets an urgent demand. It includes a history of the children’s play movement, 
. Neng ne! on its sociological aspects, and suggestions for new fields, as wal oa chapters on 

Pell © ye. scenery, costumes and properties. The book discusses the special needs 
of public schools, social settlements and camps, and has lists of plays for such places. There 
is a bibliography covering the whole child- Tama movement. 


POSSESSION off'Rct Plays By George Middleton 


Mr. Middleton's earlier volumes of one-act plays, ‘‘ Tradition” and “‘ Embers,” are both in 
their second printings. Just ready. $1.35 net. 


AN OUTLINE OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE By Maurice Baring 


An authoritative and stimulating treatment of a subject of ra ancy growing interest, by the 
author of “ With the Russians in Manchuria,"’ etc. (Home ey .) 
Just ready. 50 cents net. 


THE NAVY AND SEA POWER By David Hannay 


A general survey of a fascinating and timely history, by the author of “A Short History 
of the Royal Navy,” “The Sea Trader," etc. (Home University Library.) 
Just ready. 50 cents net. 


SOME EARLIER HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY VOLUMES 
New books, not reprints, each 256 pages, cloth, 50 cents net. 


THE FRENCHREVOLUTION. By HilaireBelloc. VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 

ROME. By W. Warde Fowler. By G. K. Chesterton. 

PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY. GERMANY TO-DAY. By Charles Tower. 
By Bertrand Russell. EURIPIDES AND HIS AGE. 

NAPOLEON. By H. A. L. Fisher. By Gilbert Murray. 

THE RENAISSANCE. By Edith Sichel. UNEMPLOYMENT. By A. C. Pigou. 
94 volumes now ready. Send for a list. 

















PRESS OF THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 





